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The Week. 

Tue New York State Republican Convention has met at Syracuse, 
and resolved and nominated, but has not succeeded in restoring har- 
mony between the two contending factions in this city, which it was 
fondly hoped it would do. Both sent delegations to the convention, 
and a compromise was looked for by which both would be admitted 
to seats, but the difficulties—insurmountable, as they afterwards proved 
—in the way of this were foreshadowed by what occurred at the door 
of the hall on the first morning, when the Custom-house party being in 
possession of the building, and making some difficulty about throwing 
the doors open to some delegates of the other side, a smart rap with 
a wooden mallet was returned with a blow from a chair, and a general 
mélée thereupon foilowed, in which the legs of adjacent tables, broken 
up for the purpose, were used as weapons, and which ended by the 
interference of the police. Indeed, the police played a somewhat pro- 
minent part on the occasion, having been called on to restore order 
on the platform once, and, subsequently, to defend it against a storm- 
ing-party from the body of the hall. Mr. Andrew D. White, President 
of Corne)l University, was chosen chairman, with the support of the 
Conklingites, and his rulings greatly disgusted the other side; and, 
finally, all hope of reconciliation was destroyed by Mr. Conkling’s suc- 
cessful opposition to a proposition to admit both the contending dele- 
gations, with a half-vote to each delegation, and to direct the State 
Committee to perfect the organization of the party in New York, asa 
substitute for the report of the Committee on Contested Seats, which 
declared that the organization established by the State Committee in 
this city (the Custom-house or Conklingite Committee) “was the 
regular and only Republican organization.” When this proposition 
was rejected, the Fentonites bolted, and went to another hall, where 
they bore their testimony in a frank way against the enemy, 
Tom Murphy receiving a fair share of attention. The Tribune an- 
nounces, however, that they accept the platform, and will support the 
nominations. 
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The platform warmly commends the Administration of General 
Grant for its reconstruction policy, its Indian policy, its financial 
policy, and for, “ by considerate investigation, making worthy efforts 
for the elevation and reform of the civil service,” and for the treaty 
with Great Britain ; views “ with horror and grief” the * astounding re- 
velations of fraud” in New York City, and furiously denounces the 
Tammany Ring, for the existence of which it holds the Democratic 
party responsible, and accuses it of seeking to extend the same régime 
over the whole Union; promises, on behalf of the Republican party, 
to try and “achieve a triumph over corruption and fraud ;” calls on 
Congress to reduce taxation, to adopt that remarkable and 
well-known species of tariff which shall yield the needed revenue with 
the least injury to the people, at the same time “ affording protection to 
our own, rather than to foreign manufactures ;” approves of the Act 
of Congress for the regulation of elections, and calls for a new registry 
law; calls for “ wholesome legislation,” “ fostering relations and con- 
ditions favorable to the proper payment of labor;” claims for local 
majorities the right to prohibit as well as to license the liquor traffic; ap- 
proves of cheap and speedy transportation, and, therefore, of low tolls 
on canals; congratulates the party on the results of the late elections ; 
adjures in favor of harmony. The only allusion to civil-service reform is 
amusingly mild and non-committal. Many of the members of the con- 
vention are indeed not willing to go beyond considerate investigation in 
the direction of reform. The important offices for which nominations 
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have been made this year are the Attorney-Generalship and the Comp- 
trollership. The selection of General F. C, Barlow for the former will 
give hearty satisfaction to all friends of reform. But it seems, to those 
who know him, very difficult for the brethren of the Custom-house to 
support him. 





The Butler movement in Massachusetts came to a disastrous close 
at Worcester, on Wednesday, by the nomination of Mr. William B. 
Washburn by a majority of 607 to 460. Mr. Washburn is already 
well known as a member of Congress, and is a man of education and 
ability and experience, and is highly respectable in every way, and 
his selection is a worthy close to the late extraordinary struggle. It 
must be admitted, however, that Butler’s success in securing nearly 
half the delegates, in such a State as Massachusetts, is not a pleasant 
subject of contemplation. The result is gratifying, but we hope the 
affair will not pass from people’s minds without inspiring some whole- 
some reflections as to the tendencies of our politics and as to the cha- 
racter of public men. The last day at Worcester Butler became openly 
blasphemous and indecent, comparing himself to Jesus Christ, and his 
opponents to theersecuting Jews, and quoting Scripture profusely to 
an uproarious and congenial crowd. It ought not to be forgotten that 
this man was the “ manager” whom the Republican party set to prose- 
cute Andrew Johnson for “ swinging round the circle,” and he either 
introduced the article which arraigned Johnson for the ribaldry of 
his language, or laid great stress on it in the prosecution. He is 
not going to bolt. 


The New York Times defends itself against the accusation of neg- 
lecting its duty in not assailing Murphy, on the ground that it does 
not believe the charges against him to be fully proved, and thinks him 
the victim of Fentonite hostility, and it insinuates that, on hearing 
this, we shall perhaps set it down as ‘a Custom-house organ ™ or * the 
hired advocate of Mr. Murphy.” We shall do nothing of the kind, 
If the Zimes does not believe Murphy guilty, all we shall say is that 
we think its views of evidence are peculiar; but, as it now recommends 
Murphy to resign, as not “strong” enough for the position, we shall 
not dispute further with the Zimes about his qualifications for the 
position, or its own duty in the premises. We shall, however, take 


leave to observe once more, for the benefit of whom it may concern, 
that, as we see it, corruption is one and indivisible, and cannot properly 
be considered in sections as Republican or Democratic, State or Fed- 
eral. All thieves, too, are brethren—members of one great family. 
Or, to vary the simile, Tweed and Murphy grow on the same soil, and 
are manured from the same heap. We do not think, whatever we may 
“seem to think,”’ * all will go well” if Murphy be turned out of office. 
All will never go well while the Administration is in a state of mind 
about the civil service which makes possible the selection of such a man 
as Murphy for such a place as the collectorship of this port. New 
York is a bad place, but it is not sunk so low that it does not contain 
scores of good Republican business men, of unblemished character, 
who would accept such a post, and do its duties honestly; and we 
shall never be content, and never cease to “ growl” and be disagree- 
able, till this post is given to such men, with one instruction only— 
viz., to collect as large an amount of revenue as the law allows, with 
the least possible amount of vexation to importers and travellers, and 
the least possible cost to the Government. That such an expectation 
as this should seem extravagant, and that anybody entertaining it 
should be set down as “a millenarian,” is a curious illustration of the 
state of mind we are getting into about politics. The Times ought not 
to make such a charge lightly, because we believe this is just the 
charge the erudite Hall makes against it. Many a time, we have no 
doubt, during the past vear, the question has been asked at meetings 
of that august body, “ the Board of Apportionment,” “ What under the 
sun” (this is not the precise expletive used, but is as near as we dare 
come to it)“ has got into the New York Times?” In short, corruption 
in office is “the main question ;” it is the sum of all villanies ; as long 
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as it lasts, no reform is possible, because if your public officers be 
knaves, yeu can neither get the laws faithfully executed, nor justice 
righteously administered, nor the revenue honestly collected or honestly 


spent, 








The fact is—it may as well be stated plainly—there are many signs 
in the Republican party, some of which have been called out by this 
Murphy case, of the growth of the sectarian or denominational con- 
science, so well known in ecclesiastical and other organizations, which 
judges acts rather by their effect on the fortunes of the party or order 
than by any moral standard, or in other words, places the means higher 
than the end. It has in various ages and countries made drill more 
important than victory, the order or church more important than re- 
ligion, the party more important than good government, the office 
more important than the duty, and so on. There seems to be, 
just now, a general consensus in the Republican party as to the 
propriety of Murphy's resigning or being dismissed, but anybody 
who looks through the Republican papers will be startled, if not 
entertained, by finding how much more frequently he is inveighed 
against as a source of weakness to the party than as a swindling con- 
tractor filling a great financial post. One paper—a pious one, and very 
friendly to the President—asks for Murphy's dismissal on the simple 
ground that it is not worth while to alienate Mr. @reeley by keeping 
him, and it is amazing how many very good men one meets who look 
on the charges against him as simply incidents in a faction fight—and 
the principal question concerning them not, Are they true? but, Are 
they made out ofspite? We believe this isa bad state of things, which 
promises disaster. When a party or church becomes a crust in this 
way, something, we may rely on it, is going to happen. There are not 
many men or women in America who, after denouncing Haggerty for 
stealing vouchers, can turn round, and, with a perfectly calm 
face, contemplate the virtuous Murphy collecting customs, after 
having suborned witnesses, bribed police officers, and made away with 
standard hats. Most of them are sure to weep or blush, and “ growl,” 
and the Administration will therefore do well to Tet Tom go. 
Seeing that Mr. Grinnell was dismissed without even the courtesy of 
notice, the eternal fitness of things would seem to require that Tom’s 
departure should be marked by some signal token of Executive indig- 
nation, but no one will insist on that. It is worthy of note that every 
Democratic Senator voted for his confirmation, and it would be inter- 
esting to know whether they received any hint on the subject from that 
pious body, the New York “ Board of Apportionment.” 





The movement against the Tammany Ring has made, on the surface 
at least, a good deal of progress during the week. Sufficient evidence 
has been collected touching the Mayor’s endorsement of the warrants 
under which so much money was stolen by Garvey, Ingersoll, and others, 
to lead Judge Barrett, acting for the Committee of Seventy, to apply for 
a warrant against him for a misdemeanor, but at this writing the Justice 
had contented himself, out of respect for Hall’s office, with sending 
him notice to appear, promising a warrant in case he disobeyed. Hall 
is more likely to come to grief than any of the others, or likely to 
come earlier to grief, partly owing to his want of any personal follow- 
ing, and partly to his light-headedness, not to say silliness, which is so 
great as to make his success, even in New York politics, somewhat 
difficult to understand. He has in him, judging from his career in the 
mayoralty, the stuff of a smart but rather flippant reporter for a second- 
rate newspaper, and yet he has managed to be District-Attorney, and 
finally Mayor, apparently without much trouble. He has been the char- 
latan or mountebank of the Ring, who amused the populace outside, 
while the real managers were working the machinery inside. His moral 
condition may be guessed from the fact that he has boasted before a 
crowded audience that, when District-Attorney, he “ never could find 
time” to prosecute indictments for violations of the license law, and 
his mental calibre from his wearing a green coat on St. Patrick’s day, 
and his informing the Comptroller, first, that he could not remove him, 
but wished he would resign; next, that he (the Comptroller) had done 
what was tantamount to resignation, and that he would therefore appoint 
his successor; but,to make sure that he had resigned, he would still re- 
move him. He will, apparently, not prove very wild game. 





The hardest nut to crack is Tweed, who is really able, and 
bold, not only by temperament, but through long impunity, and 
is reported to believe, and probably does believe, that the re- 
formers dare not touch him. He has violated Barnard’s injunction, 
and the pending application for an attachment for contempt 
will bring about a curious crisis. Tweed is, in the meantime, 
spreading wonderful stories of what will happen if the pursuit 
of him is persisted in. Thirty thousand of his maddened followers, 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians and other orders and associations, 
are to rise, clap the Committee of Seventy in jail, drive the militia into 
the mountains, and sack the houses of Orangemen and reformers, and 
hold New York against the Union in arms, and realize their “ social 
ideal,” as the Communists say. Other people in the city, however, 
would like to realize another “social ideal,” in which the Ancient 
Order have no place, and we would advise the members to keep 
quiet. The business of denouncing corruption in the abstract has 
been reduced to an absurdity by the passage of resolutions against 
corruption at a Tweed meeting. 





Perhaps the most cheering fact in city politics is the election 
of a set of Democratic delegates to the Rochester Convention such 
as have not left this city for many years, as regards standing and 
character. They are headed by Charles O’Conor as chairman, who 
emerges for this occasion from well-won and honored repose. Their 
departure was preceded by a meeting at which Tammany was 
savagely denounced. The Ring, which, since Connolly’s defection 
and Hall’s collapse, may be said to consist of Sweeny and 
Tweed only, is also sending up delegates of its own; but it seems 
nearly certain that they will be refused admission. We hardly do 
them injustice in asserting that, though all of them are probably not 
liable to criminal prosecution, there is hardly one whom a term in 
the penitentiary would not improve. In the meantime, great crowds 
of roughs are going out on free passes by the Erie road, and Tweed 
goes with them. 





Mr. Boutwell has started on a tour to the West, and has delivered a 
speech at Cincinnati in explanation and defence of his financial policy 
which was listened to with a great deal of interest, and deservedly so, 
for it contained a very singular confession. After the usual defence of 
his policy of paying off the debt, which is readily defensible, because 
it has undoubtedly improved the national credit, though at enormous 
cost in other ways, he comes to explain the mode ip which he has dis- 
posed of “the new loan” to the Syndicate, about which, as we said 
some weeks ago, an explanation was needed. The laws (of 1869 and 
1870) under which Mr. Boutwell acts, provide two things as clearly as 
language will allow: 1. That the interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States shall not be redeemed or paid before maturity, unless 
at the time other obligations bearing a lower rate of interest shall be 
salable at par in coin; 2. That no increase shall be made in the 
bonded debt of the United States, except by the issue of certain four, 
four and a half, and five per cent. bonds at par, to be applied to the 
redemption of the six per cents, minus ¢ half per cent. for expenses. 
The Secretary has now confessed, with great naiveté, at Cincinnati, that 
he has issued $200,000,000 of five per cent. bonds to the Syndicate, to be 
paid for in three months, the bonds all the while drawing interest—that 
is, the Syndicate is to pocket three months’ interest, which is one and 
one quarter per cent.—and the Government takes the risk, which we 
admit is small, of the money being forthcoming at the appointed time. 
This whole transaction is in direct violation of the law. It is in 
reality, for the time being, an illegal increase of the bonded debt, or, 
supposing the increase to be legal, it is made at an illegal and unauthor- 
ized cost. Now, how does the Secretary justify himself? Why, bya 
calculation of the saving which the Government will have effected by 
the transaction at the end of ten or twenty years, if all goes well. This 
is literally true, supposing him to be correctly reported. It is difficult 
to believe, in the face of such an avowal, that Mr. Boutwell has any 
adequate sense of his situation. Whatever be the fate of the new loan, 
we trust Congress will not allow such an extraordinary disregard of the 
law of the land to pass unnoticed. Of course, if the Secretary can let 
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the Syndicate have Government bonds on credit for three months, he 
can for six, or for a year. There is no limit to such an abuse, and it 
might become, in the hands of men less honest than Mr. Boutwell, a 
gry shocking abuse. While upon this subject, we should like to ask 
whether the foreign banking business of the Government has not been 
put into “ politics”? whether it has not been given to the house which 
now holds it as a reward for political services ? and whether we shall 
not hereafter witness the extraordinary spectacle of the foreign bankers 
of the United States “ rotated’ by each new Administration, and the 
business given to whatever banker makes the largest donations to the 
campaign fund and is most active for the party ? 





Senator Schurz’s appearance south of Mason and Dixon’s line, as it 
used to be the fashion to say, has caused him to be regarded as a sort 
of deliverer by the disfranchised whites, and by all others who are suf- 
fering under carpet-bag misrule. His speech at Nashville elicited a 
remarkable letter of thanks from some seven hundred Confederate 
soldiers, and, when the report of it reached Texas, emboldened thirty 
of her citizens to lay before him at great length, and yet perforce in- 
completely, the story of the State’s hardships under reconstruction. The 
opening portion of this document is pitched on rather too high a key 
to attract the attention which it merits, but the rest is much more 
moderate in tone, and is carefully supported by evidence. Passing 
over the five years of military rule upon the close of the war, the first 
grievance alleged is the unfair election of the present Governor, Davis, 
over the rival candidate, Gen, A. J. Hamilton, who, as favoring a general 
amnesty, received the votes of the Democrats, who had no candidate 
of theirown. The Legislature owed its political complexion to the 
same unfairness, and embraced “several illiterate colored men, and a 
considerable number of unknown adventurers from other States, largely 
chosen by pandering in various disreputable ways to the ignorance of 
the colored population, then for the first time admitted to the ballot.” 
This body, chosen under the constitution for “two years from the 
day of general election,” or from November 30, 1869, sat twice in pro- 
visional and regular sessions in 1870, and then passed a law making 
the first annual session begin in January, 1871, thus extending their 
term of office a whole year. The legislation of the past two years we 
cannot here review in detail, but may say in sum that the governor is 
invested with a power of appointment such as no Northern governor 
dreams of; that he is the head of a State police created by himself, 
numbering commonly “ 48 officers and 210 privates,” but capable (espe- 
cially at election times) of being swelled by 2,620 special police, the 
whole force costing $456,720, “equal to the largest sum ever required 
for the entire expenses of the State for any one year before the war.” 
While the population has increased less than a third since 1860, the 
taxes have grown from $470,000 to $7,000,000. Directly or indirectly, the 
governor appoints 9,538 persons to places of honor, trust, and profit, in- 
cluding 5,106 school-teachers, examiners, etc., “in the selection of not 
one of which, excepting the governor, have the parents or people of the 
State any voice whatever.” “Elections are only allowed at county 
seats, requiring thousands to ride from twenty to forty miles, first to 
register and then to vote”; and an act professedly to ensure the purity 
of the ballot-box forbids these travelling voters to remain at the 
county seat after they have cast their votes, and makes all gathering 
in numbers at or near the county seat presumptive evidence of intent 
to intimidate voters. In a word, it is enough to say, on this head, that 
whatever justification there may be for these election regulations, they 
would not be tolerated in any part of the North. Finally, the gover- 
nor is authorized at any. time to proclaim martial law—he has done so in 
two counties in the past six months—and institute military commissions. 





The masters and workmen at Newcastle-on-Tyne have not yet 
reached any settlement of their difficulties. Both parties are contend- 
ing furiously in the press, and it is difficult to make out on which side 
the greater responsibility lies, but it appears to be quite certain that 
the first overtures of the men, looking towards arbitration, or friendly 
discussion, were peremptorily and rudely rejected. The dispute is over 
an hour, and Mr. Potter, a prominent workingman’s champion, has 
suggested a compromise by splitting it, and making nine hours and a 





half the day’s work, on condition that, when the men work overtime, 
the tenth hour is to be paid for at regular wages only. All attempts 
at compromise or arbitration have, however, thus far failed. The 
masters are prosecuting some of the foreign hands whom they had im- 
ported, and who have deserted, for breach of contract, and have had 
a few sent to jail, which does not tend to restore harmony. 


One of M. Thiers’s minor troubles with the Germans, which has 
caused a great deal of comment and some apprehension, has passed 
away. The army of occupation has now completely evacuated the 
Department of Oise, one of the four departments yielded to the 
French on the payment of the third half-milliard of the war indem- 
nity—after having halted in its eastern cantons, around Compiégne 
and Crépy, for a number of days beyond the anticipated term. The 
delay, we now hear, is attributed by General Manteuffel to a miscon- 
ception of orders ; but, excused as it was before on the ground of the 
acceptability of some of the French drafts not having been fully ascer- 
tained, it was probably intended to give some additional weight either 
to Count Arnim’s complaints of maltreatment to which German resi- 
dents were here and there subjected in France, or to Bismarck’s objec- 
tions to the modifications introduced by the National Assembly in the 
recently negotiated Alsace-Lorraine customs treaty. The point in the 
amendments chiefly obnoxious to the German Chancellor is reported 
to be the one demanding the same tariff immunities for French manu- 
factures in Alsace-Lorraine as are to be accorded the manutactures of 
these provinces in France. According to last reports, M. Thiers has 
abandoned the article in question, and all difficulties in the way of 
the ratification of the treaty are considered overcome, But as the 
National Assembly is not in session, and its law, expressly passed for 
the purpose, authorizes the President only “to ratify a treaty in con- 
formity with the conditions prescribed ” in the act, we cannot exactly 
see how the ratification is to be carried out without a stretch of powers 
such as not only French public opinion but Bismarck himself must find 
rather exorbitant. The eagerness, however, which the French Execu- 
tive has evinced in smoothing the way for the acceptance of the treaty 
by the Assembly renders it almost certain that, if the German Chan- 
cellor only raises no objection, Thiers will not hesitate to take the 
responsibility of a bit of usurpation the immediate result of which is 
to be the deliverance of a number of French departments from the 
presence of the hated foreigners seven months before the term fixed by 
the treaty of Frankfort. 








Things look rather confused in Cisleithan Austria, The elections 
for the diets of the provinces whose anti-ministerial assemblies were 
dissolved, about two months ago, by the Hohenwart Cabinet, have re- 
sulted in what may be claimed as a victory both by the German or Liberal 
party—the defenders of the Cisleithan constitution as it is—and their 
allied Slavic and Clerical opponents, the Federalists. The reason is, 
that the Constitutionalists have achieved splendid triumphs in some of 
the provinces, and made a gallant fight in the others, but have not 
carried a number of elections sufficient to prevent the cabinet from ob- 
taining a two-thirds majority in the Reichsrath, in case the Czechs 
of the Bohemian Diet determine—against their former resolutions—to 
join the other non-dissolved diets in sending representatives to that 
central assembly, in order to complete the number of votes requisite 
for the modification of the constitution, so long and so uncompromis- 
ingly urged by themselves. In Lower Austria, which includes the Im- 
perial capital, Vienna, in Carinthia, Styria, and Silesia, the success of the 
Constitutionalists was overwhelming, and they also triumphed in Salz- 
burg; but they were badly defeated in Moravia, Tyrol, and Upper 
Austria. Although victorious in the provincial elections in the pro- 
portion of seven to four, they will stand in the Reichsrath in a minority 
of no more than five to eight, even if Bohemia refuses to attend that 
assembly, and Moravia—now also under the control of the Czechs— 
follows her example. The situation is thus highly complicated, and it 
seems equally difficult for Hehenwart to proceed with firmness in the 
prosecution of his federalistic attempts against the powerful and 
passionate opposition of the Germans, and for Francis Joseph to dis- 
miss him in the face of a two-thirds majority in the provincial assem- 
blies in favor of federalism. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM IN THE PARTY PLATFORMS. 
Werexpect, or at least hope, that there will come into power some day 
or other a party which will not only reform the civil service, but will 
also reform the official language in which parties are in the habit of 
There is nothing in American 


expressing themselves at conventions. 
literature, and indeed in the literature of any other country, which 
can approach an average “ platform ” in inflation, vagueness, exaggera- 
tion, and general air of insincerity and humbug; and, indeed, nobody 
who formed a bad opinion of the moral character of “ managers ” from 
their preambles and resolutions would have much difficulty in justify- 
ing himself. The model of them all is evidently the old editorial 
article of forty years ago; there is nothing in the newspapers of our 
time, except the deseriptive work of some reporters, which bears any 
resemblance to it. The average newspaper article of our day, though 
despised by purists, and generally slipshod and slangy, has the great 
merit of terseness and directness and clearness. Its language is the 
language which men speak in everyday life when they want to transact 
business, and to get other men to believe them. One can argue power- 
fully in it, or denounce in it vigorously and effectively. A party plat- 
form generally reads as if it had been prepared partly as a joke and 
partly as an exercise of ingenuity, and the result is that each resolution 
is apt to be what may be called a “ wind-bag,” though we believe this 
term is more commonly applied to a certain class of orators and states- 
men than to the productions of their gifted pens. The first thing which 
the composers of platforms have in view is not to omit expressing, or 
appearing to express, an opinion on each of the topics which are sup- 
posed most prominently to occupy the public mind, in order to pre- 
vent the enemy drawing damaging inferences from their silence; the 
second is to distinguish carefully between those topics on which it is 
safe to speak decidedly and boldly, those on which it is doubtful 
what had better be said, and those on which it is desirable that 
what is said should not be easily understood. The one topic on which 
all platforms on both sides speak decidedly is always, or nearly always, 
the Administration for the time being. It is a matter of course that 
the first resolution, or one of the first, shall either represent the Presi- 
dent as a mixture of Solon and the Apostle Paul, or as a lazy and 
tricky fellow, whose sole object in getting into the White House was 
to gratify his bad passions and those of a parcel of disreputable com- 
panions. The principal features of his “ policy” are, of course, praised 
or condemned with equal energy and decision, but always in inflated 
and loud-resounding periods, like those of the Pope’s Encyclicals, 
After this, the work becomes very delicate, and needs caution. In 
three or four years after the war there was remarkable concord of 
opinion between the parties on the propriety of paying the pensions of 
the soldiers and sailors, though this was the only topic on which they 
ever did agree ; and their proclamations of their determination to see these 
pensions paid were so frantic, that one always wondered involuntarily 
who the rascals were who were trying to have the pensions stopped, 
and wished they could be dragged to light. No exposure of them 
was, however, made; and during the last two years the omission of all 
mention of the subject in any platform seems to indicate that the 
danger, whatever it was, is over. 

It is in dealing with questions on which, though not questions of 
practical politics, the minds of voters within the party are a good deal 
excited, and about which there ismuch division of sentiment, that_the 
drafter of resolutions, however, shows most audacity—for ingenuity 
there is absolutely no field. For instance, in touching upon a foreign 
war, like the late Franco-German war, he cannot possibly take sides, 
so he boldly expresses his sympathy with each, and hints that he would 
be glad if both were to win. He praises the Germans for invading 
France, and the French for trying to drive them out, and openly con- 
fesses that, no matter how it ends, not only will he be delighted, but all 
will be well. The contending claims of labor and capital he treats in 
the same impartial way. He is always ready to declare himself eager 
tor the independence of Ireland, and would, if any “ capital” were to 
be made out of it, express a warm desire for the restoration of 


the Moorish kingdom of Grenada. Indeed, if a strong tide of immi- 


gration should ever set in from the Barbary coast, we should certainly 
witness this result. 
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There has probably no question come up of late which puzzles him 
so much as the question of civil-service reform. There has been hardly a 
platform drawn up by the Republicans, certainly within the last two 
years, which has not contained some allusion to it; and it must be 
admitted that the expressions of opinion on it become stronger aml 
more decided every year; but it is very plain that the men who draw 
platforms have very little interest in the matter, and very little 
faith ‘in the value or success of any such reform. The admission 
of any commendation of it into party resolutions is, indeed, simply a 
concession to, public opinion, and a very remarkable one, on the part of a 
body of persons in’whose eyes politics would lose all interest or attrac- 
tion if any such reform were carried. To them, the game of politics 
consists wholly in a struggle between two parties for various 
Government offices. In this game, the questions of the day play 
a part, it is true, but only a subordinate part. They are used 
as a means of interesting the outsiders and getting them to vote, and 
as a means of testing the right of a party to dispose of the offices. In 
this State, for instance, there exists a feud of extraordinary fierceness 
in the Republican ranks. The two factions hate each other with a 
fervor which neither has ever felt towards the common enemy, yet not 
because they are divided on any question of public policy, but because 
the division of the Federal patronage between the two senators is not 
satisfactory. To suppose that the head men of either the Fentonite 
or Conklingite parties would be glad to have the offices taken away 
from both of them, is simply absurd. We might as well suppose that 
a pair of gamblers would be delighted to have somebody sweep the 
stakes off the table, and give them to a missionary society. Both gam- 
blers would doubtless readily declare, if questioned, their interest in 
missionary societies, and, if flush of money, would contribute to their 
funds, but it would be ridiculous to take this as an indication that 
they thought all gambling should be done away with. There has 
probably been no period since the outbreak of the war, and no occasion 
in the history of this State except the outbreak of the war, when it 
was so important that the party should be united, as at the late Syracuse 
Convention. The questions to be taken up were of overwhelming 
interest, but the only question which really agitated the convention 
was whether Conkling or Fenton was to have the offices; and on that, 
and not on the question of city government, or the home and foreign 
policy of the Administration, it split. 

The mention of civil-service reform in the platform which the 
Conklingite faction drew up after the others had gone, is a model in 
its way. They do not advocate civil-service reform in New York. We 
have not even got as far as that; they simply commend the Adminis- 
tration for “ having by a considerate investigation made worthy efforts 
for the elevation and reform of the civil service.” Now this is exactly 
what politicians would like the Administration to keep doing. If it 
will only persevere in striving for the reform of the service by “ con- 
siderate investigation,” but will never go beyond investigation, they 
will be well satisfied. It is, however, hardly necessary to criticise the 
modes of reforming the civil service advocated by a body of which 
Mr. Conkling was the leading member Indeed, it requires a good 
deal of effrontery in him to be present at any meeting where any allu- 
sion is made to the subject, inasmuch as he is the head and front of 
whatever offences can be laid to the charge of the Administration on 
that score in this State. All that was needed to give the finishing 
touch to the scene was the appearance of Tom Murphy, to declaim on 
the propriety of “ putting none but honest men in office.” 

We greatly fear—and we are very sorry tosay it—that the principal 
effect of the proceedings of the convention on the public mind will be 
the diffusion and strengthening of the belief, already strong and 
widely spread, that reform is not to be looked for from one party any 
more than from the other, and that those who seek it must possess their 
souls in patience till the force of circumstances builds up a really 
reforming organization. The evils of the office-seeking, office-distrib- 
uting system are more apparent in this State than elsewhere, and here 
we shall, therefore, probably have the first hearty movement towards a 
better state of things. Nowhere else is the political class so demoral- 
ized. A striking illustration of the extent to which this demoraliza- 
tion has gone is to be found in the history of the body of Republicans 
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known to the readers of the New York Zimes by the not inappropriate 
designation of “ Tammany thieves,” but to a more charitable outside 
world as “Tammany Republicans,” over whom the convention has 
split. The origin of this body, stripped of details, was really an 
attempt to provide this city with a non-partisan municipal adminis- 
tration, by a division of certain offices equally, or in certain propor- 
tions between both parties, the experiment being begun several years 
ago in the Board of Supervisors, and continued in various commissions 
created at Albany. Had there been no “spoils” attached to the 
offices—that is, if they furnished the holders with no means of “ taking 
care of their friends”—the arrangement would in all probability have 
worked well. Human nature, when not assailed by temptation, is on 
the whole not a bad thing, and is in public life disposed to do well, 
for the mere sake of public applause. But every office-holder having 


“spoils” at his disposition, it was not very long before the two sets of 


politicians, who were expected to check and watch each other, came to a 
cordial understanding, and from log-rolling and jobbing together soon 
got to stealing together, and we believe that, on the whole, the Repub- 
licans have been worse, because more hypocritical, knaves than the 
Democrats. They both pass the day plundering and “ receiving ” around 
the City Hatl, and then, in the evening, one party goes to one caucus 
or meeting and declaims in favor of tne three constitutional amend- 
ments, while the other goes to another caucus or meeting and declaims 
against them. The whole arrangement reminds one of the manner in 
which the warring Italian Republics of the Middle Ages used to be 
served by the condottieri. The citizens in those days being rich, 
industrious, and comfortable, though hot-headed and quarrelsome, did 
not like fighting in the field. So they hired a lot of Toms, Bills, 
Dicks, Hanks, Charleys, Nats, Bens, and Rufes to do their fighting for 
them, and these werthies used to go out against each other in splendid 
array, and in two bands, each under the banner of its employers, and, 
after saying their prayers, would draw long swords and lay big spears 
in rest, and rush on, swearing and yelling furiously, and holding out 
fair promise of crnel slaughter. It was generally found, however, that, 
after a whole day’s fighting, there would be no more casualties among 
them than usually attend a Fourth-of-July picnic. Now and then a 
man would be hurt by a fali, but generally the worst the citizens had 
to fear was the desertion of their whole army to the enemy—the Bills, 
and Toms, and Hanks of one side being generally very good friends 
with the Dicks, and Jacks, and Bens on the other, and being much more 
intent on getting their pay, and plundering the peasantry, than settling 
political controversies. 


THE LESSONS OF THE BUTLER CANVASS, 


Ir is a thing sad to reflect upon, but the world will probably never 
know the exact frame of mind with which Mr. Wendell Phillips, on 
the morning subsequent to the recent Worcester Convention in Massa- 
chusetts, meditated the proceedings therein of his friend, “the grim 
soldier of New Orleans.” He must, indeed, have thought that a 
more melancholy spectacle had not often offended the eyes of gods and 
men. But afew days before, he of “ the silver tongue” had kindled 
thousands into enthusiasm over the proprietor of * the one great, iron 
right hand,” who was at once “ the judge and executioner of the Re- 
publican party,” and who, “ instead of waiting, his eye taking in the 
future, flings away his chances, and comes out to lead the new enter- 
prises of the coming epoch.” All this egregious nonsense had been 
uttered by Mr. Phillips upon the 13th of September; upon the 27th 
of the same month, exactly a fortnight later, the Worcester Convention 
was held. “Grim soldiers” do not usually lead their followers into 
the enemy’s camp, and there surrender them at discretion; men who 
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“over the stagnant waters of olfice-holding wave a new idea” (what- | 
ever the process thus referred to may be), do not, we presume, ride | 
that idea as a hobby until they think it may fail them, and then make | 
haste to cut loose from it; men who “fling away their chances, and | 


come out to lead the new enterprises of the coming epoch “—who 
say, “I represent this, or I die in the attempt "—these men do not 
bawl and bluster through the length and breadth of a common- 
wealth in order that they may more perfectly collapse when the 


pinch comes, and so leave the ‘new enterprise” to take care of 
itself. 

It by no means needs to be said that we are no admirers of 
either Mr. Wendell Phillips or the labor-reform brethren of Massachu- 
setts. We have hardly more sympathy with the extreme prohibition 
leaders, and, if anything, rather less with the female suffragists. To- 
gether, they certainly constitute a motley gathering. Their present 
discomtiture, however, bears with it a lesson which ought not to be 
lost upon better men. For years they have been sedulously labor- 
ing in Massachusetts to build up distinct political organizations, 
through which they might give practical effect to their peculiar 
ideas. They have claimed to constitute parties by themselves. 
They have voted for their own candidates, and elected their 
own representatives to the} Legislature of the State. This year, 
however, they, as well as the Democrats, indulged in a “new depart 
ure.” They all pinned their faith to a political charlatan, and through 
him sought, not to fight their own battles, but to take possession of 
another and distinct party orghnization. In their efforts to accomplish 
this they stuck at nothing. They systematically invaded primary 
meetings into which they had no right to come; they turned caucuses 
into mobs; they broke down all the barriers intended to secure the true 
representation of popular opinion ; and the occasion only, and not the 
will, was.lacking which prevented their breaking up the State Conven 
tionin a riot. And in what did it all result?) The man of whom they 
sought to make a tool, but who, in truth, was making them his tools, 
utterly failed them at the decisive moment. All through his angry, 
boastful, blackguard canvass, he tolled them along with the fond be 
lief that, failing their attempt to take possession ef the Republican 
party for him, he would himself break from it and split it for them 
that he would-be their leader, even if to lead them he was forced for a 
time into that minority which constitutes the politician's Gethsemane. 
They trusted him and they followed him. How well they trusted him 
and how faithfully they followed him, no one needs to be told who at 
all watched that disgraceful canvass. <A large minority of the voters 


of the old Puritan commonwealth gave conclusive proof that none of 


the famous election precincts of New York City could teach them any- 
thing as regards ballot-stufling, repeating, or mob rule at elections in 
general. And so they tagged after their chosen representative into the 
convention. All through the proceedings of that convention they 
yielded him the obedience of dogs ; they cheered to the echo his harle- 
quin tricks; they adopted as their own all his gross breaches of 
decency and decorum; they were prepared either to force his nomi- 
nation there or to bolt with him and nominate him elsewhere. They 
got their reward. When the decisive moment came, the wretched 
charlatan was as a reed shaken by the wind. 
the man of the “ great, iron right hand,” who had led them trustingly 
out of their own camp into that of the enemy, “to represent them, or 
die in the attempt,” there surrendered them, while he himself clumsily 
dropped the réle of “judge and executioner” in order to pass, as 
best he might, under the Caudine Forks of party discipline. So much 
for expecting a quack to do the work of a hero. 

The good people of Massachusetts, however, no less than the motley 
crowd of blatherskite reformers, may draw a very significant, though 
somewhat alarming, lesson from the singular canvass they have just 
witnessed. They have had a very great deliverance, it is true, and 
may well be very thankful for it; but, at the same time, they had best 
look at the danger carefully, even if for the time it has ceased to 
threaten. What was the significance of this strange conflict? Was it, 
after all, anything less than the bold attempt of a thoroughly bad 
demagogue to take possession of the whole politics of the State, 
through the agency of its discontented factions? Was it not the 
organization, prematurely and under false colors, but still the organiza- 
tion of such a commune as America would now supply? No reflecting 
man will deny that it was this, and there are few who will not 
allow that it came dangerously near to success. Is it not matter 
for reflection with Massachusetts men that their State, young, prosper- 
ous, enlightened, wealthy withal, and as yet untried by adversity, 
should contain so many discontented elements, ready to the hand of 
the disorganizer ?—clements to which the idea of a personal government, 
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a government of men and not of laws, strongly commended itself, pro- 
vided only that it was their Cresar or their Cleon who governed, 

Whence came these elements? They are not far to seek. But- 
ler’s strength throughout his canvass lay almost exclusively in the 
large manufacturing towns. Lawrence, Lowell, Haverhill, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Fall River, Springfield, Fitchburg, and North Adams, all of 
them among the most thriving places in the State, either showed a 
united front in his favor or elected a majority of his supporters. The 
opposition to him, on the contrary, came in a very large degree from 
the small farming towns, sending but from one to three delegates, and 
lying away from the manufacturing centres, A close analysis of the 
list of delegates, and a very superficial review of the primary meetings, 
show conclusively that this was a clean-drawn struggle between the 
manufacturing and other operatives of the State, in combination with 
the Sentimentalist reformers of the Phillips school, on the one side, and 
the mere well-to-do and observing classes, aided by the old New 
England yeomanry, which, up to this time, has constituted the moral 
backbone of Massachusetts politics, upon the other. Such a division at 
this time is very significant in the light of the figures of the last census. 
As we have had occasion more than once to notice in the Nation, the 
shrewd, hard-headed, stubborn New England farmer is rapidly disap- 
pearing. Amateur successors of the George B. Loring type by no 
means supply his place as the basis of a political structure. It is ques- 
tionable whether, within the last five years, there is a single purely 
agricultural town in Massachusetts which has enjoyed more than a 
nominal increase; on the other hand, it is safe to say that of the 112 
towns in the State which, during that period, have suffered an absolute 
decrease, nine out of ten are either agricultural or fishing towns. The 
recent canvass was, therefore, a contest between two forces, the 
one of which is slowly but surely declining, while the other is rapidly 
increasing. The whole policy of the State also necessarily looks to- 
wards this transfer of power. Massachusetts, as an agricultural com- 
munity, has no future; railroads are killing it; and nothing but heavy 
protective duties upon the products of the rich soil of the West can save 
it. Indeed, between the “ pauper labor of Europe” on the one hand, 
and the bottom lands of the Mississippi Valley on the other, the soul 
of the Massachusetts protectionist must be sorely perplexed. Mean- 
while, materially, Massachusetts has but one policy to pursue. It must, 
as a community, fling itself heart and soul into the complete develop- 
ment of its manufacturing industries. This necessarily involves the 
rapid increase of the manufacturing population, and the speedy and 
total transfer of all political power to the manufacturing centres. The 
political tendencies of the population gathered at these centres should, 
therefore, constitute a very interesting subject of study to the Massa- 
chusetts philosophers. 

In so far as they have bern developed in the political campaigns of 
General Butler, these tendencies are far from reassuring. We,had fondiy 
hoped that a deep-seated admiration of “smartness,” regardless of 
truth, character, courage, or decency, might be confined to Essex 
County. The recent canvass has indicated otherwise. It seems tu be a 
criterion of political merit common to the New England manufacturing 
centres. While the citizens of Massachusetts, therefore, may well take 
pride in the good courage and prudent conduct which at the eleventh 
hour saved them from a very grave peril, it yet behooves them very 
seriously to consider the deplorably low condition of political morality 
which the events of the last two months have unmistakably revealed 
as existing throughout what is soon to be their controlling class, Hav- 
ing maturely considered this subject, they had best, while there is yet 
time, energetically bestir themselves in regard to it. Should they fail 
to do so, some demagogue bolder than Butler, and as unscrupulous, 
will yet illustrate to them the great difference which exists between 
popular institutions emanating from those who follow the sea and till 
the soil, and the same institutions in the hands of those who crowd 
the tenement-houses and workshops of manufacturing cities. 





THE ORISIS IN THE PROTESTANT EPISOOPAL OHUROH. 
Tue affairs of the Protestant Episcopal Church have been forced 
upon public attention during the last few years, and the dissensions 





which distract that body have been brought to light by complaints 
of oppression, appeals to public opinion, sensational and extra- 
vagant usages in worship, and public admonitions addressed to clergy- 
men before large congregations. To a certain extent, of course, 
denominational quarrels affect only the limited circle in which they 
occur; but the present instance is made exceptional by the fact, which 
is patent to unbiassed observation, that these dissensions have their 
roots in those contrary and fundamental currents which are at 
present shaking the world of thought and speculation. The church 
in question, from the peculiarity of its constitution, embraces repre- 
sentatives of all the great tendencies now in motion, and its dissen- 
sions represent in miniature the confusion which reigns in religious 
matters in the world at large. 

The history of the Anglican Reformation has been written from 
almost every imaginable standpoint. Every prepossession seems to be 
able to find support in the facts, if it looks for it. To an impartial 
student, this raises a strong presumption in favor of the view presented 
by the least partisan historians: that is, that that reformation was 
many-sided ; that it did not proceed from any well-defined principle, 
but from expediency ; and that the result was, therefore, neither simple 
nor consistent. The movement bore a political character throughout. 
It fluctuated according to political exigencies, and the final form was 
the resultant of a number of conflicting forces, no one of which gained 
a complete victory. The church was retained by the statesmen as an 
establishment; but, in so retaining it, they proposed to give it the 
form which suited their purposes. A number of noble and conscien- 
tious men were participants in the work ; but no one of firm, self-poised, 
and commanding genius impressed any character on the movement. 
The aim of those in control was to make a national church—that is to 
say, a church which should comprise all the religious parties and 
interests of the nation. All this tended to give the church, as finally 
constituted, the character of a compromise, and such it is in its essence. 
The Prayer-Book offers satisfactory forms to every phase of orthodox 
Protestantism, and to each phase also offers stumbling-blocks. Each 
must tolerate what it dislikes for the sake of having what it desires. 

It is evident that a church so constituted has many important 
advantages. In theory, it is comprehensive. The first requisite for its 
satisfactory operation is toleration and charity. It discourages the 
bigotry, narrowness, and spiritual pride of sectarianism. It should 
encourage breadth and freedom of thought, and so become the nursing 
mother of science and speculation. However, a church must necessarily 
insist on sincerity and firmness of conviction, and it is a law which, in 
the present condition of human nature, holds good, that strength of 
conviction is always in the inverse ratio of the tolerant spirit. In 
fact, therefore, the only times at which the Anglican Church has 
worked smoothly have been the times when conviction was feeble. 
So soon as zeal, conscientiousness, and faith have revived, so soon has 
dissension arisen. 

During the last fifty years there has been within it a remarkable revi- 
val of religious energy and conviction. Different parties have sprung up. 
Every tendency which has arisen in the world of thought has found re 
presentatives in this ecclesiastical body, who, while standing on the old 
traditions, have sought to establish a reconciliation with that higher 
and purer conception which we call truth. The parties whose strife 
has occupied public attention have had representatives who carried on 
the battle on the narrower ecclesiastical arena—all the more bitterly 
for the closeness of their relations. These parties have not been 
one or two in number, but several. Their powers are, at the present 
moment, well developed; their positions are well defined ; their antag- 
onism is thoroughly pronounced ; and the crisis seems now to be im- 
pending. The question which presents itself is whether the external 
unity (love for which has long held the parties together) can any longer 
be maintained. Tbe coming convention seems likely to form an epoch 
in the history of the church, from the bearing which its action or inac- 
tion will have on this question. 

In spite of the parties which have been developed on one side and 
on the other, the majority of the members of this communion still 
maintain a position which they assert, with great show of justice, to 
be the traditional position of the Anglican Church. But when this 
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position is examined according to modern standards, and according to 
the true idea of the functions of a church in these days, it must be said 
that, if this is the true position of the Anglican Church, then that body 
has survived its usefulness, and has no longer a reason for existing. 
The party in question are not puritanical in morals or rationalistic in 
dogma. They do not define or care for definitions. They hold propo- 
sitions which they do not understand, or propositions which 
“mutually destroy each other,” undisturbed by the inconsistency. 
They ignore questions of the highest moment with bland in- 
difference to the consequences. They repeat formule which strike 
dully upon the ears of the uninitiated, and certainly make no impres- 
sion on the minds of men of this generation. They turn to England 
for all their precedents and models, and import ecclesiastical rococo 
for the conversion of this raw American society. They introduce 
among us “cathedrals” and semi-monastic colleges, and elaborate and 
artificial ecclesiastical machinery. If they find themselves losing hold 
on the thought and intelligence of the day, they turn to “the poor,” 
the children, and such adults as, by sheer exercise of the will, accept 
their premises, and drill these into functions in the ecclesiastical ma- 
chine. They found schools in which they ape those details of dress 
and usage of English schools of which the English themselves would 
be only too glad to be rid. They flood the church with illiterate 
clergy, who easily become episcopal retainers, shield themselves 
behind any ecclesiastical shelter which promises protection to their 
weakness, and so fall easy prey te notions which seem te suit the 
meagre outfit of traditions with which they have been provided. 
Such a body as this appears, to one who is fairly informed as to the 
needs of this day and the subjects which are occupying the attention 
and subtly moulding the cohsciences of men, to be verily “up ina 
balloon.” Its plan of. offence is to dogmatize to men who may know 
little about the subject-matter, but who cut short discussion the mo- 
ment they recognize dogmatism in the method by which it is conduct- 
ed. Its plan of defence is to shorten the tords and strengthen the 
stakes of tradition, which fis like shutting one’s self up in a fortress 
and leaving the enemy to sap it at his leisure. The enemy is not far 
wrong, if this policy prevails, in trying his voice already for the pean 
of victory, for his victory is inevitable. This body, however, possesses 
the majority; and those who are interested in the church can hardly 
look to it with much confidence for the practical wisdom which is 
necessary for such a crisis. ; 

Around this main body are grouped the parties which, either in one 
direction or another, seek to accommodate the Anglican traditions to 
modern needs. The rationalizing tendency of the age, which infects 
all but those who are carefully shielded from contaet with modern 
thought, leads men to define and circumscribe their position. They 
seek to know what they mean by the words they use, what are the 
mutual relations of the doctrines they receive, what is their bearing 
on the results of other investigations, and what are their logical 
results. 

On one side, the Evangelical party, under the influence of this 
desire, sharpen and accentuate the branches of a dogmatic system. 
They desire to define theological terms with metaphysical exactness, 
On their premises, it is all-important to use theological terms cor- 
rectly. They cannot consent to ambiguity, nor use ambiguous terms 
in a connection in which they may be misunderstood. No doubt 
it would show more strength and independence simply to maintain 
one’s own definition while using traditional terms, and leave it to 
others to provoke a conflict, if there is to be one; but before the bar 
of enlightened opinion, the man who will not be careless, but insists on 
accuracy, deserves respect more than the easy-going who will not 
take the trouble, or the imbecile who is unable, to define. 

On another side, another party also splits off from the traditiona. 
via media theology, and seeks clearness and precision, but it goes to find 
it in a supposed Catholic tradition which is wider and greater than 
the Anglican. This party sees already the shadow of the foe which 
the traditional theology is destined to megt in spite of any efforts. 
It shrinks back from the contest. It endeavors to reverse the stream 
‘of history. It turns back to one of the branches, and anxiously takes up 
again all which was then dropped as worn out. It denies the theory 





of progress, and insists on a theory by which the world’s destiny is 
to feed continually on the husks of the past. It relies on the 
magical efficacy of unity, catholicity, antiquity, and obedience. It 
endows all with a poetical and romantic glow. In these things it finds 
cures for the ills which afflict this age, and prescribes them with the 
simple faith with which a medieval practitioner would give his queer 
elixirs and nostrums. It is the reflex wave towards the lost mediwval 
theology which has never been wanting in the Anglican Church, 
and which rises higher as the hour for the decisive conflict between 
the traditional theology and rationalism approaches. This movement 
is like a retreat before the battle, and is a valuable negative testimony 
to the certainty that that conflict is approaching. 

Another party holds to religion, not only as a beneficial social in- 
fluence, but also as a blessing and duty of man. It accepts the dog- 
matic formule which are handed down by tradition, but insists that 
they are not now popularly understood as they were originally in- 
tended. It seeks the truth in a philosophical and critical form under 
the dogmatic formula. It thus stands on the tradition of the church, 
but insists on receiving and considering the testimony of science and 
speculation as to what is true. These men seek scientific and philoso- 
phical bases for the faith, and they test it by the criteria of reason and 
conscience, not of tradition. For them the traditional dogmas are 
open to revision and correction. They almost monopolize the scholar- 
ship of the church, which scholars in other departments would recog- 
nize as such, and they are the only party which recognizes the office of 
Biblical criticism, and perceives the immense influence which it must 
inevitably exert on religious opinion. Their position is, in many re- 
spects, weakest of all. It embraces the cleft which divides the modern 
world—the antagonism between science and faith. They would be 
content to use the church according to its original theory, and recon- 
cile it to modern thought. They do not, therefore, contribute directly 
to the disruption of the church, but their toleration is called latitr- 
dinarianism ; their tendency to philosophize and sublimate doctrine 
appears to change the contents of dogmatic expressions, and is 
called rationalism ; and their willingness, under certain circumstances, 
to modify tradition, is regarded as treason to the faith. They con- 
tribute mightily to the disintegration, by the repulsion which they 
excite in all the other parties. 

Already, various efforts have been made to revise the Prayer- Book 
by different parties, each seeking to suit itself exactly. Such a revision 
would be an actual disruption of the church, for if one party found 
nothing to condemn, and no longer needed to resort to private interpre- 
tations, other parties would no longer find anything to approve. To 
the increasing restlessness of the malcontents the majority has opposed, 
as yet, the stubborn refusal which seems to supply the only necessary 
element for an explesion yet wanting—the resisting force. There is a 
steady advance of hierarchical pretension, and a steady revolution from 
a constitutional to a monarchical organization. The Anglican Church 
has, in its theory, many most valuable elements of conservatism, which 
are among the chief needs of the time, but it is now ina crisis which 
requires all its strength to preserve its own integrity. If it should 
perish, or dwindle to a lifeless and dying sect, it would be an un- 
questionable loss to the community. It would also seem to prove that 
a church cannot tolerate dissent in the midst of itself, and that charity 
and strength of conviction are mutually destructive. That would indeed 
be a sad conclusion, and we could only wait and hope that at some 
subsequent time, in a higher state of enlightenment, sectarian narrow- 
ness would not be the only form in which religious faith could exist, 
but that men might be able both to entertain profound convictions 
and respect a difference of opinion in others. 


QUEBEC. 


To make out the case for Quebec as regards its European tone, I should 
dwell on the light provincial flavor of the little residential streets. 
Here some of the houses possess a certain stale Frenchness of complexion, 
suggestive of dwellings that Balzac may have lodged novels in. They 
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are chiefly built of stone or brick, with a stoutness and separateness of 
stands in some degree in stead of architecture. I 
don’t know that, externally, they have any greater charm than that they 
belong to that category of dwellings which in our own cities were long 
since pulled down to make room for brown-stone fronts. I don’t know, 
indeed, that I can express better the picturesque merit of Quebec than by 


structure which 


saying that it has not a brownstone front in it. The greater number of 
houses are built of rough-hewn squares of stone, painted with frank cho- 
colate or buff, and adorned with blinds of a cruder green than we admire. 
As you pass the low windows of these abodes, you perceive the walls to be 
of extraordinary thickness ; the embrasure is of great depth ; Quebec was 
built for winter. Door-plates are frequent, and you observe that these 
compact mansions are tenanted chiefly by a French bourgeoisie. Here and 
there before a door stands a comely private equipage—a fact agreeably 
suggestive of alow scale of prices; for evidently in Quebec one need not 
be a millionaire to keep a carriage, and one may make a figure on mode- 
rate means. The great number of private carriages visible in the streets 
is another item, by the way, among the Europeanisms of the place ; and 
not, as | may say, as regardsthe simple fact that they exist, but as regards 
the fact that they are considered needful for women, for young persons, for 
gentility. What does it do with itself, this gentility, keeping a gig or not, 
you wonder, as yor: stroll past its little multicolored lodgments’? You strive 
almost vainly to realize the life of this French society, locked up in its 
small dead capital, isolated on a heedless continent, and gradually con- 
suming its principal, as one may say-—its vital stock of memories, tradi- 
tions, and routine. Itsevenings must be as dull as the evenings described 
by Balzac in his “ Vie de Province”; but has it the same ways and means 
Does it play loto and écarté in the long winter nights, and 
arrange marriages between its sons and daughters, whose education it has 
confided to abbés and abbesses? I have met in the streets here little old 
Frenchmen who look as if they had stepped out of Balzac—quaint with 
Old-World lights and shadows, wrinkled with Old-World attitudes. Some- 
thing assures one that Quebec must be a city of gossip; for evidently it is 
A glance at the few booksellers’ windows gives 
evidence of this. A few Catholic statuettes and prints, two or three Catho- 
lic publications, a festoon or so of rosaries, a volume of Lamartine, a 
supply of ink and matches, form the bulk of the étalage. 


of dulness? 


not a city of culture. 


In the lower class of the French population there is a much livelier 
vitality. They are a genuine peasantry ; you very soon observe it, as you 
drive along the pleasant country roads. Just what it is that makes a 
peasantry it is, perhaps, not easy to determine ; but whatever it is, these 
good people have it—in their simple, unsharpened faces, in their narrow 
patois, in their ignorance and naiveté, and their evident good terms with 
the tin-spired parish church, standing there as bright and clean with un- 
grudged paint and varnish as a Niirnberg toy. One of them spoke to 
me with righteous contempt of the French of France—‘ They are worth 
nothing ; they are bad Catholics.” These are good Catholics, and I doubt 
if anywhere Catholicism wears a brighter face and maintains more docility 
at the cost of less misery. It is, perhaps, not Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline ” 
There is no 
visible squalor, no rags, no curses, but a most agreeable tinge of gentle 
ness, thrift, and piety. I am assured that the country people are in 
the last degree mild and peaceable; surely, such neatness and thrift, 
without French petulance and hardness, isa very pleasant type of charac- 
ter. Without being ready to proclaim, with an enthusiastic friend, that 
the roadside scenery is more French than France, | may say that, in 
its way, it is quite as picturesque as anything within the city. There is an 
air of completeness and maturity in the landscape which suggests an old 
country. ‘The roads, to begin with, are decidedly better than our own, and 
the cottages and farmhouses would need only a bit of thatch and a few 
red tiles here and there to enable them to figure creditably by the way- 
The road to Montmorency, on which 
The rows of pop- 
lars, the heavy stone cottages, seamed and cracked with time in many 


for chapter and verse, but it is a tolerable prose transcript. 


sides of Normandy or Brittany. 
tourists most congregate, is also, I think, the prettiest. 


cases, and daubed in coarse bright hues, the little bourgeois villas, rising 
middle-aged at the end of short vistas, the sunburnt women in the fields, 
the old men in woollen stockings and red nightcaps, the long-kirtled curé 
nodding to doffid hats, the more or less bovine stare which greets you 
from cottage doors, are all so many touches of a local color: reflected from 
over the sea. What especially strikes one, however, is the peculiar tone 
of the light and the atmospheric effects—the chilly whites and grays, the 
steely reflections, the melancholy brightness of a frigid zone. Winter 
here gives a stamp to the year, and seems to leave even through spring and 
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summer a kind of scintillating trail of his presence. To me, I confess it is 
terrible, and I fancy I see constantly in the brilliant sky the hoary genius 
of the Climate brooding grimly over his dominion. 


The Falls of Montmorency, which you reach by the pleasant 
avenue I speak of, are great, I believe, among the falls of the earth. 
They are certainly very fine, even in the attenuated shape to which 
they are reduced at the present season. I doubt whether you may 
get anywhere in simpler and more powerful form the very essences 
of a cataract—the wild, fierce, suicidal plunge of a living, shrieking 
flood. A little platform, lodged in the cliff, enables you to contemplate 
it with almost shameful convenience; here you may stand at your 
leisure and spin analogies, more or less striking, on the very edge of the 
white abyss. The leap begins directly at your feet, and your eye caresses 
dizzily the long, perpendicular shaft of foam, and tries, in the eternal 
crash, to effect some vague notation of its successive stages of sound, and 
fury, and destruction ; but the vaporous sheet, for ever dropping, lapses 
from beneath the eye, and leaves the vision dizzy in mid-space ; and the 
vision, in search of a resting-place, sinks in a flurry to the infamous saw- 
mill which defaces the very base of the torrent. The Falls of Montmor- 
ency are obviously one of the greatest of the beauties of nature ; but I hope 
it is not beside the mark to say, that of all the beauties of nature, “ falls” 
are to me the least satisfying. A mountain, a precipice,a river, a forest, a 
plain, I can enjoy at my ease; they are natural, normal, self-assured ; 
they make no appeal; they imply no human admiration, no petty 
human cranings, and shrinkings, and head-swimmings, and similes. A 
cataract is “ sensational.” You are certain, moreover, to have to approach 
it through a tourniquet, and to enjoy it from some terribly cockney fied little 
booth. These present falls seem to be the private property of a negro inn- 
keeper, who “runs” them evidently with great pecuniary profit. A day 
or two since I went so far as to be glad to leave them behind, and drive 
some five miles further along the road, to a village rejoicing in the pretty 
name of Chateau-Richer. The village is so pretty that you cuunt on find 
ing there the elderly manor which might have baptized it. But, of 
course, at the chfteau-point the picturesque in Quebec breaks down: one 
must not ask too much of it. You enjoy from here, however, a superb 
revelation of the noble position of the city. The river, finding room in 
mid-stream for the long island of Orleans, opens out below you with a 
peculiar freedom and serenity, and leads the eye far down to where an 
azure mountain gazes up the channel, and responds to the dark headland 
of Quebec. ,I noted, here and there, as I went, an extremely picturesque 
effect. Between the road and the river stand a goodly number of ancient 
peasant-dwellings, with their back-windows looking toward the stream. 
Glancing, as I passed, into their hither casements toward the road, I saw, 
as through a picture-frame, their dark, rich-toned interiors, played into by 
the late river-light, and making an admirable series of meliow tableaux 
de genre. The little curtained alcoves, the big household beds, and presses, 
and dressers, the black-mouthed chimney-pieces, the crucifixes, the old 
women at their spinning-wheels, the little heads at the supper-table, 
around the big French loaf, outlined with a rim of light, were all as warm- 
ly, as richly composed, as French, as Dutch, as worthy of the brush, as any- 
thing in classic sketching-grounds. 


I suppose no American can look at all these things, however idly, 
without reflecting on the ultimate possibility of their becoming 
absorbed into his own huge state. Whenever, sooner or later, the 
change is wrought, the sentimental tourist will keenly feel that a 
long stride has been taken, rough-shod, from the past to the present. 
The largest appetite in modern civilization will have swallowed the 
largest morsel. What the change may bring of comfort or of grief 
to the Canadians themselves, will be for them to say ; but, in the breast of 
this sentimental tourist of ours, it will produce little but regret. The 
foreign elements of Eastern Canada, at least, are extremely interesting ; 
and it is of good profit to us Americans to have near us, and of easy access, 
an ample something which is not our expansive selves. Here we find a 
hundred mementoes of an older civilization than our own, of different 
manners, of social forces once mighty, and still glowing with a sort of 
autumnal warmth. The Old-World needs which created the dark-walled 
cities of France and Italy, seem to reverberate faintly in the steep and 
narrow and Catholic streets of Quebec. The vague, indefinable presence 


| of these things gives the towna palpable atmosphere, a rare physiognomy. 
The little houses achieve their quaint suggestions by rather inexpen- 
sive arts; the city-walls are coated with a sort of silvery innocence ; 
but the kindly fancy, conscious of a general solidarity in the picturesque, 
ekes out the romance, and deepens the coloring. 
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SCENES AMONG THE BUTLERITES. 
Boston, September 380, 1871. 

THE cars which ran from Boston to Worcester at half-past five 
on Tuesday last were crowded with delegates to the convention; but any 
one who went up simply as a spectator had, of course, little opportunity to 
gain information as to the political inteytions or desires of the passengers. 
With a single exception, no one see disposed to take many of those 
surrounding him into his political confidence. To be sure, that one ex- 
ception made up for a great deal of reticence, as it consisted of a confiden- 
tial communication made by a gentleman at the top of his voice, to the 
effect that the train was full of “ Butler’s shoulder-hitters,” and that 
another gentleman, who sat near him, was one of them. As the indi- 
vidual in question was a large and powerful-looking man, the accusation 
had just enough probability in it to rouse the attention of every one, 
greatly to the amusement of the “shoulder-hitter,” who, between his 
friends and his enemies, led a troubled life during the time of the conven- 
tion. After being accused on Tuesday evening of being a Butler shoulder- 
hitter, he was, on Wednesday morning, arraigned by Butler before the 
convention for having said, in the hearing of some one, that rather than 
vote for Butler he would vote for John Quincy Adams. Except this 
charge, which no doubt was induced by a sincere though mistaken de- 
sire fof reform, very little occurred on the journey to enliven the tedium 
of the polyphloisboeaf car-wheels or to alleviate the heavy rattle of the 
rain. The storm, which had begun moderately enough, gradually in- 
creased in violence as we neared Worcester, and then providentially 
died away just before the cars ran into the station. 


Far be it from me to weary your readers with a detailed description of 
the Bay State House or of the various “ Headquarters” of the various 
candidates for the governorship. Sutlice it to say that there was a Butler, 
and a Rice, and a Loring, and a Washburn headquarters. This gave— 
at least to the columns in the hall of the hotel, on which the notices were 
posted——a rather military appearance; an illusion which a visit to the 
interior of the headquarters themselves soon dissipated. On the 
walls of the hotel were posted placards announcing the latest returns 
of delegates ; but, as the Butler returns invariably showed a majority 
in favor of the General, while the Anti-Butler returns showed exactly the 
reverse, we gladly fell back on those primitive intuitions which, in politi- 
cal matters, are always more valuable, as well as more interesting, than 
statistics. Those intuitions told us that Butler would be defeated, and 
yielded us an @ priori satisfaction which, we must confess, those whom 
we met did not seem to share. The gloom which, on Tuesday evening, 
overshadowed the countenances of the Anti-Butler delegates was, no 
doubt, chiefly caused by the fact that no coalition had as yet been formed 
or seemed possible among the General’s opponents, but no doubt it was 
also partly due to the wild rumors with which the industry of his sup- 
porters had filled the peaceful town of Worcester. 

A town in which Butleris canvassing always bearsastriking resemblance 
to the historic village of Eatanswill. I noticed this fact in the great Butler- 
Dana contest in 1868 ; it was so now in Worcester. Not only had the great 
chieftain, with rare sagacity, hired every hall in the town, to prevent the 
delivery of Anti-Butler harangues, but it was said that he “had under his 
control all the brass-bands of Massachusetts,” and I think many of the dele- 
gates must have arrived in Worcester half-expecting to find a Butler Guard 
defending the approaches of the principal hotels, One rumor current 
in Boston had it that piles of combustibles had been accumulated under 
the hotels, which a word from Butler would fire. The curious in 
such matters may perhaps explain this as having arisen from ano- 
ther story, to the effect that a great Butler torchlight procession was 
ordered for Tuesday evening. The non-appearance of this procession, it 
was said, was owing to the state of tlhe weather, though, as the rain stopped 
about seven, there were not wanting sceptical persons who attributed the 
fact toa different cause. However this may be, thereis no doubt that a glo- 
rious Butler meeting took place in the evening in the hall in which the 
convention was to meet the next day, when Mr. G, A. Somerby, of the Boston 
bar, together with other gentlemen, including General Butler, exposed vice 
and corruption in all their hideous forms for the space of two hours, and 
with the happiest result ; vice and corruption meeting throughout with no 
favor from the audience, while all allusions to truth and virtue elicited 
rounds of applause. 
accuse General Butler of appealing invariably to low motives that through. 
out this late campaign he has made almost as much use of good as of bad 
ones, to say nothing of his manly stand against intemperance. In none of 
his speeches bas he failed to hold up to public scorn and loathing the 
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rapacity of capitalists, battening on the toil of the poor, the corruption of 
the political class, the infamy of Rings. Indeed, Mr. Somerby declared that 
the General wasewaging in Massachusetts the same good fight against 
the “ Boston Ring” which New York is carrying on against Tweed, Hall, 
Sweeny, and Connolly. Remembering, also, the catholic principle of 
welcoming sinners into the fold, he has not only denounced wickedness, 
he has willingly forgiven the wicked, thereby swelling the number of his 
followers, strengthening the cause of virtue, and not a little increasing 
his own reputation for magnanimity—which, perhaps, reached its highest 
point when he lately sppeared at an anti-corruption meeting in Ilyde 
Park arm-in-arm with the former president of the Boston, Hartford & 
trie Railroad, Mr. J. S. Eldridge. 

On the night before a convention, rooms are obtained, if at all, through 
political influence, and, not having much weight in the Butler ranks, my 
friend and I determined, if possible, to form acombination to further our 
selfish ends in the Anti-Butler party. In this we thought we had sue 
ceeded on receiving from the hotel clerk a ticket for a room in a neigh 


boring house. The room, however, having been sold twice, once to the . 


hotel, and then to a gentleman whom we found in bed, expecting, 
as he told us, another gentleman shortly, the ticket was not of much 
service; nor was a second ticket, directing us to a second house; and we 
lad almost made up our minds to spend the night on the appropriate 
“headquarters” floor, when the hospitality of a citizen of Worcester 
relieved usof ourembarrassment. The prevailing impression at midnight 
was that Butler would succeed. 

This impression was strengthened in the morning. As I did not go 
into the hall in which the convention sat till the afternoon, I can only 
speak from hearsay, but all the Anti-Butler men whom | saw were very 
doubtful of the result. Outside the convention, the scene was enlivened 
by the sale of poems and tracts in the Butler interest, while here and 
there knots of men discussed the latest news from inside. Meeting a 
gentleman of color whom I knew very well, | asked him whether he was 
a delegate. ‘ No,” he said, “ not a delegate ; Lcame to lock on.” * Which 
of the candidates has the best chance?” “Oh! Butler; he is sure to win.” 
“T hope not.” “ Well, sir, 1 hope he will; General Butler has done a 
great deal for this country, and he hasn't been paid enongh for it yet.” 
Leaving my friend, I went towards the door of the convention, and pur- 
chased a Butler poem, afew verses of which I quote—not so much for 
their poetical merits, as because they had about them a strangely foreign, 
anti-American, unrepublican flavor : 

“ We've been ruled by the Rings, and been choked from our choice, 

But we're up, and we're free, and at last giving voice! 

We'll have for our leader the man that we ve tried, 

Who all of his lifetime has fotght on our side. 

He's the friend of the people, the prop of the poor, 

Wherever he goes no Oppressor’s secure. 

Fair play for us all, and no more, is his game, 

And he'il have what he wants, for Ben Butler's his name!" 
As I read, the applause from the hall came back like a ghostly echo. 
For the moment we were in Europe—the many and the few ; the poor and 
the rich, the oppressor and oppressed ; the demagogue and his dupes. The 
old sad story, handed down with curses and groans and tears from gene- 
ration to generation ; the story of ‘misery and wrong that we boasted was 
for ever ended—was it indeed enacting itself again, and in Worcester, 
Massachusetts ? 

Bat sentiment of this kind was entirely out of place—in the first place, 
because there was no one on the ground who would have readily appre- 
ciated aliusions to Cleon, the leather-dresser, or the island of Sphakterie, 
and in the second place, because I had not yet succeeded in obtaining ad- 
mission to the hall. After some difficulty I was admitted by the State 
Central Committee to the floor of the convention, where I had an excel- 
lent opportunity of observing the proceedings, which, notwithstanding 
the peculiar tactics of General Butler, were of the most orderly char- 
acter throughout. This was, no doubt, due to the organization. The 
chairman, Hon. G. F. Hoar, presided with great dignity and vigor, while 
his brother, the late Attorney-General, who was placed at the head of 
the committee on credentials, gave the report of that body a weight 
which even Butler himself was obliged to respect. The Advertiser makes 
a serious mistake when it attributes Butler's defeat to the character of the 
candidates opposed to him. It was not those candidates, but the men 
behind them, who defeated him. If it had lain with Rice, Jewell, Loring, 
and Washburn to defeat him, he would have been now the nominee of 
the convention. None of them has a tithe of the native force of their 
Loring is a hack politician, Rice and Jewell are respectable men, 
without any particular qualities of any kind, and Washburn, though no 
doubt supericr to Loring and Jewell, is still a commonplace man enough. 
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But there were men in the convention who really had strong intellects 
and characters, and who were sent there by people who were determined 
that the honor of Massachusetts should not be stained by the intrusion 
into the higheert office of the State of a man like Butler ; it was these men 
who defeated him. The convention contained a number of men who 
rarely go to conventions, and who, when they do, go there with very 
different purpose from that of pulling wires or log-rolling. 
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. 
Almost all day was occupied in waiting for the report of the com- 


mittee on credentials ; nothing could be done, of course, until the question 
Meantime General Butler and his friends 
On the reassembling of the convention at three o'clock, 
after a recess, handbills were to be found in every seat containing the 
latest news as reported by the Butler party, couched in terms well calcu- 
lated to fire the hearts of delegates : 


THE SHAMBLES 
OF THE GOOD OLD 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS! 
The Rice leaders offered to sell their delegates to Gen'l Butler—the price, the 
Lieutenant-Governorship. This Gen’) Butler declined. 
They sold to Washburn!!! 
Berkshire buys Boston for a mess of poitage. 
Will these delegates be the sheep of the new Brighton Market ? 


of contested seats was settled. 
were not idle. 


These hand-bilis, however, fell short of the mark perhaps, because al] 
eyes and ears were fixed on the principal object of interest in the conven- 
tion—General Butler himself. Sitting as a delegate from Gloucester, he 
led his party through all the proceedings, not omitting the least details, 
such as the act of voting, when ' 2 walked across the platform, and deposited 
his ballot for General B. F. But-vr, to the great delight of several of the 
delegates, who evidently thought that “the great American joke” had at 
last reached its climax. Pacing up and down on the floor, or mounting 
the platform, sitting restlessly in his seat with his eye fixed on the chair, 
interrupting, approving, debating, haranguing, he kept himself through- 
out “in evidence,’ from the time when he forced the convention to admit 
the “people of Massachusetts” to the galleries, to the time when, after 
the final vote, he “ bowed to the people’s will,” and withdrew \from the 
canvass. His appearance has been so often described that it is unnecessary 
to say anything about it, except that, on comparing him with the body of 
the convention, an impartial spectator was forced to admit his great su- 
periority over the rank and file in sheer force of intellect and will. The 
body of the convention, with such exceptions as we have alludei to above, 
was a very mediocre-looking set of men—a body which looked as if it had 
been selected by lot from the male inhabitants of Massachusetts, after 
a preliminary exclusion of all persons tainted with the higher education. 
Most political conventions which I have seen have more resembled flocks 
of some strange new animal than assemblages of individual men. In the 
words of the poet, 

“ The individual dwindles, and the Whole is more and more.” 


Butler stood out distinct from the common herd. .Whatever he did was 
done as no one else would have done, as no one else would have dared to 
doit. Those who lament the absence of the) picturesque in” American 
politics have great reason to be grateful to General Butler. — It is impos- 
sible to describe the esthetic pleasure which his speeches are capable of 
producing. When he rose on one occasion, and said, with great emphasis, 
“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: I am a plain,” blunt 
man,” one felt an impulsive inclination to move a resolution of jthanks. 
His oratory is a study—without a single art of manner, or a single pleas- 
ing tone of voice, in fact, with a very disagreeable voice and insolent man- 
ners, he is not without success as a speaker. His points always tell, and 
youcould not help feeling that his audience had a fear of him, which must, 
of course, be an effective assistance to oratory when it can be used to ad- 
vantage. His gestures are ludicrous. He appeals by shaking his fist, he 
emphasizes an assertion by falling back from his toes on to his heels, he 
points a rejoinder by a curious movement which is difficult to describe, be- 
cause it is not common among articulate-speaking men, but which consists 
in casting his head forward with his neck, as if it was a missile, and then 
bringing it down at the end of the shot with a sudden drop. 

The vote on the admission of the Ward 6 Delegation from Boston was 
a curious satire on parliamentary law. Delegates both for and against 
Butler had been elected by different caucuses, and the question was which 
was the regular caucus. According to the Anti-Butler account, the original 
caucus was broken up by a Butler mob, which, by noise and turbulence, 
prevented a fair vote, thus making it necessary for the true Republicans 
present to adjourn to another place, and hold a new caucus. At this other 
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place—the Charles Street Church—the Anti-Butler delegates were chosen. 
The original meeting, after the withdrawal to the church, of course elected 
Butler delegates. The whole question was whether the original meeting 
was or was not broken up by a mob. This question the committee on cre- 
dentials investigated, and reported in favor of the Charles Street caucus 
and the Anti-Butler delegates. The convention voted separately on the 
adoption of this part of the reportygnd, though the question was evidently 
one of fact, and had nothing to aMvitn the merits of the contest for the 
*governorship, it was accepted on all hands as a test-question to decide for 
or against Butler. To the spectator it was a simple matter of evidence, 
with the convention it was a party question—to be decided, not according 
to the evidence, but according to the preferences of the delegates. The 
Anti-Butler delegates were admitted, and the contest was virtually over. 


When the delegate from Gloucester saw what the result was going to 
be, his proceedings were curious to watch. Ifthe voting could be invali- 
dated on any ground, it would at least give him a loophole; he might 
either demand another vote, or might bolt. He therefore made this ex- 
traordinary motion: “ That the president of the convention be authorized 
to enquire of the officers at the door whether unauthorized persons had 
taken tickets from them at the door; whether the number of tickets of 
persons that came into the hall was less than the number of persons that 
were in the hall.” This motion was evidently a tentative one, made for 
the purpose of seeing whether he could create a disturbance. The chair, 
of course, ruled that he could neither go to the door-keepers, nor could he 
summon the door-keepers to the chair; but that a motion for a committee 
of enquiry would be in order. The General made no such motion, how- 
ever, and waited for his next opportunity. Thiscame very soon. During 
the vote for governor by counties, the chairman announced that, as some 
counties would probably poll more than the regular number of votes, in 
any such county the vote would be taken a second time. 
rose, and, turning to the convention, said : ‘‘ What can you expect, gentle- 
men, when the chairman Limself announces that there is going to be 
illegal voting?” Again the insinuation fell dead ; and, seeing that it was 
going to come to nothing, Butler wisely allowed the threatening demeanor 
with which he began his sentence to change into a plain, blunt smile, and 
sat down again as if the whole thing had been a joke. 

When the vote was declared, all eyes turned again to Butler: would 
he bolt, or would he withdraw? As your readers know, he withdrew, in 
a speech which was, from a dramatic point of view, much the best thing 
he ever did in his life. He told the convention that evil-minded men had 
circulated a story that if he was not nominated for the governorship he 
would run against the regular nominee. These same evil-minded men 
had also said that, if he secured the regular nomination, they would bolt, 
and run an independent candidate against him. He continued in words of 
which I have not a report before me, but which were, in effect, these : “ But, 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am a better Republican than they. (Great 
applause.) I shall support the nominee of the convention. (Immense 
applause.) One word to my friends: We have fought a good fight, and, 
though for the present we are defeated, the conflict is not over. Meantime, 
we have accomplished much ; we have proved our loyalty totruth and right. 
Your support has cheered me through the long battle. Your friendship 
will warm my heart and support my courage in the great conflict which 
we will continue to wage inside the Republican party, until our efforts are 
crowned by the final redemption and liberation of this glorious old Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts from corruption and vice.” (Tremendous 
applause.) ‘ 

So ended the contest. Butler was beaten, and beaten by that unknown 
force which he so persistently ignores—character. The men who defeated 
him were not wire-pullers or managers; they were men like the chair- 
man of the convention, who ruled every question that arose with an abso- 
lute impartiality ; men like the chairman of the committee of credentials, 
who made a report rather in favor of than against the Butler party. The 
result showed that Massachusetts is not the same place yet as the Fifth 
District, and’that the opinion of the respectable non-political classes has 
still some weight in the selection of officers. But itis absurd to suppose 
that the conflict is over or Butler silenced. AsI returned in the cars to 
Boston the next morning, I happened to hear a Butler delegate giving 
his views to one of the opposing party: ‘“ This fight,” said he, “is not 
over. (General Butler has been beaten now, but so have other men. The 
Free-Soil party was at first, and the men who come up here to vote against 
him are the same{men who, in 1856, voted for James Buchanan against 
Fremont. Don’t be too damned sure of your position. Weshall have our 
turn, too.” A. P. M. 
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FRANCE—A NEUTRAL PRESIDENT—THE ARMY. 
Paris, September 15. 


M. THIERS has sent his first messages to the Chamber. We have 
really a President—not like yours, shut up in a constitution, watched by 
a Senate, and tied by law and precedent. Our new President goes to the 
Chamber, if he likes—he continues to be a leader, a speaker. May we not 
compare him, for want of a better comparison, to Pericles? For his real 
power is eloquence; his dictatorship is the dictatorship of persuasion. 
But here the comparison must stop. When Pericles came into power, 
the Athenians were at the height of prosperity. Pericles, young, 
beautiful, looking like a demigod, kept Athens joyous, and had only 
to resist the license of a people intoxicated by victory. Thiers, old, owl- 
faced, like an ironical image of fate, appears after Sedan, after Metz, 
after the surrender of the finest province of France. Thucydides, giving 
an account of the government under ; Pericles, says that it was a 
democratic government, which in fact was a monarchy, as the first 
citizen had all the authority. It is undeniable that the power of M. Thiers 
is almost without limit. He derives his authority less from the absence 
of any constitutional check than from the nature of his character; he has 
a strong will in the midst of men who have no will; he knows his own 
mind, and he alone knows it. From the first day of the meeting of the 
Chamber at Bordeaux, he followed a single idea, and the continuity of 
his purpose gave him an easy victory over parties which, though numer- 
ous, had no fixed policy and no organization. He intended to be President ; 
and though the Republican party was in a minority in the Chamber, he 
took advantage of circumstances to form a majority with men of all 
parties in the name of order. The manifestoes of the Count de Cham- 
bord helped him very powerfully, as they put an end to the consolidation 
of the monarchica! party. The Orleanists could not accept the doctrines 
of these manifestoes, though many of them would have been prepared to 
accept the Count de Chambord as king, if he had had the sense to take 
the position of a constitutional sovereign. The Legitimists are now com- 
pletely discouraged, but many of them, at least, prefer the continuance of 
the Republic to the monarchy of the Comte de Paris ; in fact, every party 
seems to prefer the Republic tothe triumph of some other party ; and thus 
the new administration is kept in a sort of unsettled equilibrium by a sys- 
tem of negative forces. 


It is not rare to find foreigners who have made the most honest efforts 
to understand the French mind and the French policy telling you: “I 
give it up in despair. It seems to me that every man here is like a ship 
lost at sea, in the starless night, without a compass. Where is public 
opinion? In what direction does it run? There are no public meetings, 
there are noacknowledged leaders of the people, who are ready to take up 
a question and to explain it tothe country. The press is full of scandal- 
ous personal attacks or of nauseous flatteries addressed to the executive of 
the day.” If we lock at the Chamber, we see a body of seven hundred 
and fifty men who are ruled by an old statesman who sometimes receives 
his support from the Right, sometimes from the Left, and sometimes from 
the Centre : a shifting majority without discipline, without any settled 
purpose, without courage, rising at times against M. Thiers, and, the mo- 
ment after, returning to his feet like a whipped spaniel. It is very hard 
to anticipate what will be the results of so much negative policy. Its ob- 
ject seems to be how not to do it—not to proclaim the monarchy, and still 
to preserve some chances for the monarchy; to make a President of the 
Republic, and still not to give a legal status to the republican form of gov- 
ernment. M. Thiers, in the message he read two days ago, has as usual 
increased the confusion. Everybody thought that, now that he is Presi- 
dent, he would give a decidedly more republican tone to his utterances. 
The Left was, therefore, decidedly surprised and disgusted when M. Jules 
Simon read the following lines of the message : 


“ We have to settle our present and our future lot, and it is necessary 
to know whether it is to be in accordance with the past tradition—the 
tradition of a thousand years—that our country is to be constituted, or 
whether, abandoning itself to the torrent which inthe present day preci- 
pitates human society towafds an unknown future, it is to put on a new 
form, and thus peacefully pursue its noble policy. This country, the ob- 
ject of the passionate attention of the whole universe, is it to be a republic 
ora monarchy? will it adopt one or the other of these two forms of 
government which, at the present time, divide all nations? What greater 
—- was ever placed before a great nation in the terms in which it 

as now presented itself to us? Iask you the question, gentlemen, Is it 
very astonishing that this problem is for us an exciting one? The greater 
our sincerity and our patriotism, the more must it necessarily excite us. 
And observe how other nations are almost as disturbed as we are ourselves 
at the extraordinary spectacle which we afford them.” 
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We do, indeed, afford them an extraordinary spectacle, but still, there 
is something very childish in this way of lugging into a domestic ques- 
tion the “ passionate attention” and the “ disturbed” emotions of the for- 
eigner. The chauvinism of Thiers has resisted defeat, and is as self-com. 
placent now as it was before Sedan. I will not comment on the tone of 
this message, so different from the speech from the throne in England or 
of messages of an American President. The Chamber itself, though it 
is very emotional, could not help laughing at some parts of this long dis- 
sertation, I need only point to the foregoing passage to show that M. 
Thiers, though{he is now President of the Republic, means to keep the 
future quite uncertain, and the balance perfectly equal between Republi. 
cans and Monarchists. I am sorry tosay that the pastjhistory of M. Thiers 
allows me to put this question: Is this declaration sincere? or has it only 
for its object to offer a fresh bait to the monarchical members of the House, 
and to cherish in them a Jast hope, lest they be driven by despair into an 
unflinching opposition? M. Thiers continues to play in his old age the 
part of a political Don Juan; he says to the Republicans, “I am with 
you” ; to the Monarchists, “ I protect you.” 

And it may be, after all, that there is not so much insincerity in this 
conduct as might at first seem. There is really in the last message a 
childlike prolixity and an incontinent and feeble rhetoric which seem to 
prove that M. Thiers in his seventy-fifth year is no longer what he has 
been. He certainly has conducted the negotiations with Germany neither 
with skill nor with vigor; he showed more determination in the latter 
stages of the siege of Paris, but he exhibited great weakness in the first 
days of the Commune. It cannot be denied that he is a man of strong 
will (indeed, I am afraid he is the only man of strong will in the Chamber), 
but his intellect is easily obscured, and long habits of political intrigue 
have twisted and, I may almost say, perverted his mind. Now that he 
has himself broken the compact of Bordeaux, by accepting the title of 
President, he means to prove that the compact of Bordeaux is fot broken. 
The Rivet proposition was in reality a sort of parliamentary coup d'état, 
which completely changes the relative position of parties and of the 
executive. The decree which made M. Thiers President is in reality a 
constitution, short as it is. Therefore, all the political engagements which 
were made in the name of the pacte de Bordeaux have come to an end. 
For instance, the Princes of Orléans are now free to take their seats 
in the Chamber. But I know that M. Thiers is unwilling that they 
should do so, and I should not be surprised if this was the secret 
motive which led him to address to the Chamber the paragraph I have 
cited above. 

The Chamber is going to adjourn till the 4th of December, and during 
this time the deputies will see the electors, and, it is to be hoped, draw a 
little more courage and consistency from the provincial soil. Mean 
while, M. Thiers will be absolutely sovereign; he will not give much 
work to the parliamentary commission which will remain at Ver 
sailles. He obtained, yesterday, the Chamber's permission to ratify, in 
the absence of the deputies, a supplementary treaty with Germany, which 
will hasten the evacuation of six departments, on condition that the Al 
satian goods, for some time to come, may enter into France with an ex 
ceptional tariff. M. Thiers will also have more time to devote to the 
army. The historian of the Empire has always had the military mania ; 
and he is certainly reorganizing the French army with great zeal. The 
army of Paris is now 150,000 strong ; itis organized into corps d'armée, and 
the men live in baraguements, not in barracks—which means that they 
are livifg in tents and wooden huts. The men and the officers receive 
the ricres de campagne (campaign rations), which is an expense that falls 
heavily now on an impoverished treasury ; but it is thought that this 
mode of outdoor life will sooner improve the army. There is another army, 
quite as strong, organizing on the same principle in camps about Bourges ; 
60,000 are in the forts of Lyons, or in the neighborhood. In all, we have 
not less than 500,000 men under arms, and it is truly wonderful to see 
how rapidly the work of reorganization is going on. I am not one of those 
who believe that M. Thiers is bent upon recommencing the war as soon 
as he can. There are people who maintain that his whole policy, 
his clinging to power as he does, is explained if you admit that he 
will himself retake Alsace and Lorraine before he dies. But the fgct 
is this: the French army is rapidly reforming; the officers all burn 
with the desire of revenge ; and in the siege of Paris, men and soldiers 
showed certainly high military qualities. It may be simply that 
Thiers wishes to be popular with the army that he spends so much 
money on it, in order that the Bonapartists may not find any support in 
its ranks. 
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Notes. 

Messrs. J. B. Lirprrxcorr & Co. have in press a large number 
of novels, of which several are reprints from the English, and but 
one seems distinctively American: “Left to Herself,” by Jennie Wood- 
ville—“a striking and original novel of Southern life,” says the 
publishers’ announcement. Also the following works (reprints): 


“The World of Anecdote” and “ Religious Anecdote,” by Edwin Pax- 
ton Hood; Lubke’s “ History of Sculpture,” in two volumes, uniform 
with his “ History of Art,” and containing three hundred and fifty illus- 
trations ; Edward Whymper’s entertaining “ Scrambles among the Alps” ; 
and “ Half-Hours in the Temple Church,” by J.C. Vaughan, D.D. And 
the following: B. Donbavand’s “ Wild Ireland; or, Recollections of 
Some Days and Nights with Father Michael,” which has already been 
pleasant reading for the patrons of Lippincott’s Magazine ; “ Soathern 
Voices,” by Dr. W. I. Holcombe ; and the “ Coin Book,” which professes 
to give all the information one is likely to need about the coinage, mint 
laws, and coinage statistics of this country, besides “a dictionary of all 
coins known in ancient and modern times, with their values,” ete., ete. 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co. announce that with the October number the 
Sunday Magazine, of which they are the American publishers, begins a 
. new series at a reduced price—$2 75 per annum instead of $3 50. Mac- 
millan & Co. announce “ On the Nature, Origin, and Use of Wine,” by 
Drs. Thudichum anc Dupré, a work telling of wine-making processes, and 
giving statistics of production in various places, chemicak analyses of 
different wines, etc., etc. 

-—In our notice of the magazines last week the types made us speak 
of Mr. Howells’s article and Mr. James’s in these words : “ Of Mr. Howells’s 
story and qgsay in one, and of Mr. James’s story, we need say nothing ; 
except, perhaps, that neither is just nor so perfectly characteristic of its 
author as the former parts have been.” We had not meant to assert any- 
thing as to the “justice” of either of these articles, and make haste to 
say so before any demand to that effect is made upon us. If the reader 
will leave out the “ nor” following “just,” he will have what we think 
we meant to say, though the absence of the manuscript “copy ”’ prevents 
our being precisely certain as to the phraseology employed. The omis- 
sion above recommended will, however, certainly leave the substance of 
what we meant tosay. A principal characteristic of Mr. Howells’s humor 
is its rare delicacy and subtlety. But in this October instalment of 
‘Their Wedding Journey,’ some of the topics humorously treated—as 
the illogicality of woman, for instance —are not very far sought, nor 
treated so very differently from what is common when such topics are up 
for discussion. Not that it is not all very nice reading. Indeed, why we 
expressed the opinion that we perhaps had nothing more to say about 
these productions by Mr. Howells and Mr. James, was that we had pre- 
viously spoken in praise of them. In Mr. James’s story, at its October 
stage, there appears to be less of its author’s elaborateness of analysis 
than has marked the other parts of his excellent story, and rather more 
than is desirable of sudden “ fallings in love,” of a kind that we should 
eay would be better as beginnings of “ flirtations” between a harmless 
kind of persons than they are for Mr. James's purpose in delineating his 
interesting personages. Perhaps it might not do to say that this practice 
is not characteristic of Mr. James; but hardly, we should say, of him at 
his best ; and usually it is not quite so blank presented as here. 


” 





—A movement of considerable strength has been set on foot in the 
West, and first took an organized shape at a great convention of teachers, 
heldin St. Louis last July, for the foundation of “a national university” on a 
great scale, having its seat, we presume, inthe Mississippi Valley. The pro- 
moters look to the General Government for the principal portion of the ne- 
cessary funds, and for this purpose are going to agitate for a great donation 
of public lands, before the national domain has all been disposed of. Ten 
million dollars, we believe, is talked of as the amount which would be 
necessary to make the institutidn worthy of its name. There are some 
difficulties in the way of establishing a university—apart altogether from 
the various drawbacks which grow out of mere newness, One is that if 
the main reliance is placed on endowments by private individuals, a small 
beginning has to be made, with half-starved second-rate professors, and a 
defective library and apparatus and buildings, and, what with low vitality, 
and pulling, and begging, and bragging, the morale of everybody con- 
nected with the organization has received serious injury before it has 
secured a permanent and effective footing. If, on the other hand, Govern- 
ment supplies the funds, it can do so liberally, and can make the institu- 
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tion all it ought to be materially from the outset ; but there is hardly any 
government willing to endow a university, and then relinquish all control 
over it. If the Government retains the right of supervision—that is, if the 
university be not a thoroughly independent and self-governing body—there 
is great danger of its becoming a mere political machine, injurious to the 
politics of the country and of little use to its education. This is true even 
of European countries, where the politicians are generally university men, 
with a strong respect for universities, and a keen appreciation of their 
needs ; it is doubly true of this, where the common run of politicians dis- 
like and suspect universities and university men. The present condition 
of West Point Academy is something which those who ask Congress to 
found an American university would do well to heed. The promoters of 
the new movement, therefore, will, we trust, take good care, if their funds 
come from the nation, that the charter gives undisputed control to the 
Faculty—not to political trustees, or supervisors, or even to “ prominent 
citizens.” Wesay this in the most friendly spirit towards the undertak- 
ing, and, in fact, in testimony of our good wishes. A national committee 
to carry on the preliminary work was appointed at the St. Louis meeting, 
Ex-President Hill, of Harvard; Dr. Samuel Eliot, of Boston; and Mr. E. 
L. Godkin, of New York, being placed on it to represent the Eastern 
States. Mr. Godkin has, however, for personal reasons, declined to serve. 


—The Evening Post may, if it pleases, take a lesson in synonyms from 
an excellent article in the Jllinois Staats-Zeitung of Sept. 26. “ Volk and 
People” is the title of it, and its object is to show that an appeal to the 
“people” against the “ people’s” chosen rulers in this city, asin its present 
emergency, is childish, and that “ people” is a very different idea from 
“folk.” To say, when the remedy for our evils is under discussion, “If 
the ‘ people’ could only get a chance at the Ring,” is as ridiculous as the 
Russian serf with his proverb, “If the Czar only knew.” Tweed, Sweeny, 
Hall, and Connolly are all men of the “ people,” elected by the “ people” 
by enormous majorities, and assured in this hour of their open disgrace 
that the “ people” is on their side, and they have nothing to make them 
afraid. There is, continues the Staats-Zeitung, no New York Volk, even if 
there is a New York “ people.” The German word signifies not an arbi- 
trary number of featherless bipeds, but an association (Genossenschaft) of 
men knit together by community of blood, language, manners, generally 
also religion and interests. It cannot properly be rendered by the English 
word “people,” which is rather the equivaleat of Leute, and designates a 
purely arbitrary number at that. Kossuth succeeded in making the cultivat- 
ed classes in England and America understand him when he used “ peoples” 
in the sense of the German Vélker, but he failed to naturalize this plural 
for the common use and comprehension. There is a remedial force in 
public opinion only when we have actually a homogeneous community to 
deal with—a real Volk, which rapidly disappears in all cities when they 
get well up into the hundred thousands. New York has already become, 
for native and immigrant residents alike,a mere camp, with tents of stone 
instead of canvas, inhabited only so long as money can be made; a disar- 
ticulate heap of human atoms, in which a public opinion definitely affect- 
ing the resolutions and actions of individuals can hardly be said to exist. 
Every one make what he can, and the devil take the hindmost, is the sum 
of the philosophy of “ municipal self-government ” in New York. “Self- 
government” is all very fine, but it needs before everything a directing 
“self,” 7.e., a community conscious of its organic unity. Popular govern- 
ment is also a fine thing, needing first of all, however, a “ people” ( Volz). 
The chance inmates of a great hotel are no Volk, although they are 
people ; and New York is in fact a gigantic hotel. The writer concludes 
with an ingenious distinction in favor of Chicago, which, he says, is per- 
haps the only great city in America where, spite of the complex elements 
in its population, it is permissible to speak of a Volk ; the reason being 
that the inhabitants of a city which, in thirty years, has sprung up from 
nothing, have (the great majority of them) a very direct share in its 
growth, and, consequently, possess a certain civic pride at which other 
cities may jest, hnt which is a very fair equivalent for the common feel- 
ing (Gemeingefiihl) which prevails in European cities,and which is neces- 
sary to convert a “people” into a Volk. e 

—The chronic difference between Connecticut and New York as to 
their respective boundaries, to which we alluded the other day in our 
notice of Baird's “ History of Rye,” has lately been revived as to the 
southern boundary of the former State. In May last, the case of Keyser 
rvs. Coe was removed by the defendant from the Superior Court of Con- 
necticut to the United States Circuit Court, Judges Woodruff and Ship- 
man. Mr. John H. Keyser’s home isin the town of Norwalk, on the shore 
of the Sound, about a mile from which is Goose Island, a small bit of terri- 
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tory owned by Mr. Enoch Coe, who has thereon “ an establishment in which 
he manufactures artificial manures from dead fish and other offensive 
materials, the fumes of which often reach the mainland and the plaintiff's 
residence, and create, as the bill alleges, an intolerable odor, exceedingly 
disagreeable and sickening.” Mr. Coe’s removal of the case was on the 
ground that Goose Island was not within the State of Connecticut ; but, if | 
he could have made this good, he might still have found that he had only 
jumped from the frying-pan into the fire, since the Circuit Court would 
then probably have been the proper tribunal for trying a nuisance carried 
on in one State to the detriment of citizens of another adjoining. The 
full text of the decision, which was adverse to Mr. Coe’s pretensions, was 
printed last week in the New Haven Palladium, together with a map of 
the Connecticut coast-line from Lyon’s Point to Stonington and Point 
Judith. Judge Shipman quotes the essential passages from the Warwick 
Patent of 1631, the Connecticut Charter granted by Charles II. in 1662, 
and the Duke of York’s patent granted by the same monarch in 1664—by 
which last Connecticut lost possession of Long Island. It is shown that, 
by any fair construction of these instruments, the coast islands belong to 
the State, and that, with the exception of Fisher’s Island, they have always 
been occupied by citizens of Connecticut, recognizing her jurisdiction, and 
in their conveyances describing the lands as lying within her limits, the 
defendant himself holding his title under a long line of conveyances of 
this very nature, Notice is taken of a curious attempt in 1765 to interpret 
the Warwick Patent so as to make the southern boundary of the State a 
straight line drawn due west from Point Judith parallel with the northern 
boundary, and thus cut off all the coast-line and islands west of New Lon- 
don or thereabouts. The lawyer who contrived this device of making 
Connecticut an inland State, and spreading New York along the Sound, 
achieved his purpose of establishing a quasi right in New York to the 
three Captain’s Islands, but the claim was too preposterous to be pushed 
further. 


—On the 10th of last month died Mr. Richard Bentley, whose fame as 
a publisher can hardly be said to have been equalled by any of his con- 
temporaries, though of late it has not maintained its pre-eminence. For 
more than forty years he had been engaged in the making of books, and 
had thus become associated with some of the most popular of recent Eng- 
lish writers—Horace Smith, Colley Grattan, G. P. R. James, Lord Lytton, 
Dr. Maginn, Father Prout, Harrison Ainsworth, Dickens, Marryat, Moore, 
Albert Smith, Thackeray, Barham, together with Cruikshank and Leech 
and Alfred Crowquill—and with Fenimore Cooper, Prescott, and Hali- 
burton. It was in Bentley’s Miscellany that “ Oliver Twist ” first appeared, 
Mr. Dickens having drawn up the prospectus, and being then the editor 
of the magazine, which was started in 1837, almost as a novelty. Two 
stories are told of the naming of this magazine, whose success, by the way, 
has been inherited by Harper's Monthly along with the design of its cover 
—one (apocryphal) that when the title had been changed from the too pre- 
tentious Wit's Miscellany to Bentley's, Barham enquired, “Is not that 
going rather too far the other way ?’’—the other, that prophets of evil sug- 
gested that the new venture had better be called Bentley's Don’t-sell-any. 
Mr. Bentley had a costly experience in 1857 with the copyrights of his 
American authors in England, by a decision of the House of Lords which 
has since been reversed. At the time of his death, he was nearly seventy- 
seven years of age. His son and associate, Mr. George Bentley, remains 
to carry on the business, and to preserve the honorable tradition that “the 
name of Bentley on a title-page is a guaranty that the book is worth 
reading iP oinas quality or other.” 

—The French press, with a pardonable sore-headedness, is indulging 
in pretty general abuse of friend and foe alike—the Italians, for example, 
as well as the Germans ; and the compliment does not fail to be recipro- 
cated. But, as the Perseveranza points out, the French papers entrench 
themselves behind their old practice of ignoring all that is said of them 





by foreigners ; and happily so, or the mutual recrimination might lead to 
a dangerous heat and international imbroglios. Baron Stoffel, it is clear, 
is all very well for the army, but is not at all needed in journalism, where 
it is still the prerogative of the grunde nation to shut its eyes and its ears to 
what is going on outside. The pressstandsin effect as a Chinese wall be- | 
tween the French people and its neighbors, and while it serves to keep out 
foreign criticism and foreign ideas, is less representative of the nation than 
any press in Europe. It is scarcely possible to magnify the evil of thi | 
defect, which is no less disastrous for domestic than for external policy, 
and is a principal reason why revolution is so easy in France. When one 
enquires what probability there is of a change in this respect, the answer 
must be that it depends ultimately on the decline of French vanity, and 
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this is a national trait of which it is not easy to predict the disappearance. 
But it is evident that the political view of the nature and functions of the 
press must also be greatly modified. We have seen that Gambetta’s notion 
of them wasthe same as Napoleon's, and that of the moderate republicans, 
from Thiers down, is but little different. It appears to be regarded on all 
hands as a public danger when the press truly becomes the mouthpiece of 
public opinion ; and the only safeguard lies in reducing it to the mere ex- 
pression of a few quill-drivers, and in making them known and easily 
amenable to warnings and penalties. 


NOTES ON CHOLERA.” 

Dr. Bupp said to Prof. Tyndall: “ From the day when I first began to 
think of these subjects, I never had a doubt that the specific cause of con- 
tagious fevers must be living organisms.’ Of this utterance the British 
Medical Journal remarks, that “ it is, of course, a very interesting proof 
of early wisdom, but is not of the nature of a strict demonsération.” Yet 
the view thus announced with effusion is held by many intelligent physi- 
cians ; not, indeed, as demonstrably, but as probably, explaining the origin 
of all zymotic diseases. And since the advocacy of the germ-tieory by 
Prof. Tyndall in his popular lectures upon *‘ Dust and Disease,” it has met 
the approval of many who are quite unaware of the amount of work that 
had been previously applied to its investigation. Although the germ- 
theory of disease cannot yet be considered to be fully established, it 
arrays many probabilities in its favor ; and those thinkers at least who 
value the “ scientific uses of the imagination ” are inclined to accept it in 
advance of full demonstration. It is a growing belief that cholera and 
other communicable diseases are produced in man by invisible organic 
germs that are conveyable by persons, baggage, clothing, ships, and 
through both water and air. 

The germ.theory has been in danger from its friends, Dr. Salisbury main 
tained that he could show in the field of his microscope the particular variety 
of spores which caused the miasmatic fevers of the region where he lived. 
But other observers failed to find them, and the discovery was not con- 
firmed. The cholera spore, too, has thus far evaded the search of the 
medical detective. Messrs. Loschmidt and Stoney, and Sir William Thomp- 
son, independently of them, have lately given approximate measurements 
of the ultimate atom, a particle much too small for the microscope to show 
us; yet that it exists, and that we have, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, roughly measured its dimensions, is conceded by some of our fore- 
most scientific men. A different yet not less coherent chain of argument 
than that which has furnished us with the ultimate atom prefigures for 
us the cholera spore, while we await for the microscope to obtain such 
power as may serve to make it visible. Like predicted planets, these 
small entities may yet become evident to the sense ; unless the coming in- 
telligence shall find such a confirmation supertiuous, and show that logic 
is more satisfactory than seeing with the eye. 


Meanwhile, the interest of the cholera question, at least in temperate 
climates and in non-epidemic times, lies quite as much in the investiga- 
tion of the essential nature of the disease asin the methods of its treat- 
ment. To neither of those enquiries has Dr. Peters contributed much that 
is new, though he makes a very definite claim to that effect. His refer- 
ence, in the second preface, to a succeeding page for an account of the re- 
cently discovered “ true nature of the choleraic poison ” led us to open the 
present volume with expectation and interest. The pages in question, 
prove, however, to contain nothing more than a description of the experi- 
mental conveyance of cholera from one animal to another, and of its com- 
munication between men. We think Dr. Peters reprehensible for so 
placing and wording this passage in the preface as to misguide persons 
who may be seeking information about “the true nature ” of cholera. Nor 
will his claim of “ great originality ” (made in the first preface) for what 
he calls his “ Physiological Theory” and for the “ advocacy of the inter- 
nal disinfectant and corrective treatment ” appear, to those who are fami- 
liar with the literature of the subject, and especially with the writings of 
Niemeyer and of Dr. George Johnson, of London, to be better founded-than 
the claim that we have already mentioned. 

Of the effects of treatment Dr. Peters says: “ Many cases recover un- 
der all kinds of treatment, and under no treatment. Many die under all 
varieties of treatment.” The fatality of cholera in temperate climates is, 
however, overrated in the public estimation ; and the alarm felt in an 
American community, for instance, at its approach, is out of proportion 





* “Notes on the Origin, Nature, Prevention, and Treatment of Asiatic Cholera, 
By John C. Peters, M.D." 16mo, pp. 200. Second Edition. New York : D. Van Nos- 
trand. 
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to any of its dangers, except such as may result from gross Jen: of 
sanitary precautions. We are now familiar with the conditions under which 
cholera appears, and with those which favor the spread of the epidemic, 
and we are abundantly informed as to the efficient means of checking and 
even of arresting the spread of such an epidemic. For the amount of zy- 
motic disease in a community is a pretty accurate index of the amount of 
uncleanness, whether of air, water, or dwellings, in that community. The 
cholera germ cannot survive disinfectants. 

In a recent circular of the Medical Department of the Privy Council of 
Great Britain, we find warnings against the chief dangers which favor the 
spread of cholera, and especially against tainted water-supplies and 
tainted air. Dr. Peters contributes a new unpleasantness to this very un- 
pleasant subject. He calls attention to the fact that in New York (and we 
may presume in many other cities less advantageously placed for drainage) 
some of the sewers run up-hill at various angles of absurdity. This is the 
case, for instance, in East Twenty-sixth and Thirty-fourth, and West Thir- 
teenth and Nineteenth Street, and in a part of Madison Avenue. This 
state of things is not exhilarating to residents who may chance to know 
that the numerous pipes which connect their houses with those drains 
often serve, with still greater facility, to introduce to the house the exhal- 
ations of the drains. For this nuisance there is, indeed, a partial remedy 
—to lead from the lowest part of the waste-pipe a small tube through the 
roof of the house into the open air, and to stop the openings of pipes at 
night with cotton. But what is wanted is an improved system of refuse- 
removal and of water-supply, similar to that which an enlightened fear 
has caused to be introduced into many of the large towns in England. 
With such a system, and with proper disinfectants, wefcould regard the 
cholera as a considerably less dangerous visitor than the scarlet fever. 

Dr. Peters has not added, in the present volume, to our knowledge of 
cholera. Asa practical treatise upon the subject, from the hand of an in- 
telligent physician, it has, of course, a certain value—a value that is, how- 
ever, lessened by the want of an index and a table of contents. In a scien- 
tific work, this omission is quite unpardonable. 
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Journal of a Young Lady of Virginia. (Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. 
1871.) — This young lady of Virginia wrote her journal, which 
covers only a part of the year 1782, in the form of letters. In- 
deed, it does not appear that she was in the habit of keeping a 
journal when she was at home, and apparently we owe the plea- 
sant little record here published to the fact that in the fall of 
1782 she went down into the since famous Wilderness to make a 
round of visits among her relatives, the Washingtons, Lees, Gordons, 
and other families of Lower Virginia. Her surname is not known, 
but her Christian name was Lucy, and her friend was Polly Brent, so the 
diary, following the fashion of these days, is “ From Lucinda to Marcia.” 
It is very entertaining, with its flavor of old times,and with its shadow- 
ings forth of our dead-and-gone great-great-grandmothers when they 
were girls—“ slight she-slips of rebel blood.” Perhaps to some of them 
the poet’s unaltered description may have been truer, and they may have 
been ‘‘siight she-slips of loyal blood,” for although written in the fall of 
1782, there is here no indication that, less than a year before, a relative of 
our young lady of Virginia had compelled the surrender of his Majesty’s 
army under Lord Cornwallis down at Yorktown. It is interesting, too, for 
its hints as to the manners of the Old Dominion in those days; and the 
young lady herself, “ Lucinda,” is a very taking figure. “ Lucy Gordon and 
myself are just returned from walking out,” she says in one place; “I 
was delighted : we walked to a river they cull it here ; but it is very nar- 
row. ‘The banks of it are beautiful, covered with moss and wild-flowers ; 
al] that a romantic mind could form.” Not displeased she appears to be 
at her romantic mind: “ Lucy Gordon isa truly good Girl, but nothing 
of the romance in her. So much the better say I, she is much happier 
I wish to heaven I had as little. Colonel Ball dined here 
to-day.” September the twentieth, eighty-nine years ago, she spent in 
reading ‘‘ Lady Julia Mandeville,” and was much affected. Indeed, she 
thinks she never cried more in her life in reading a novel: “the stile is 
beautiful but the tale is horrid.” Further on she says: “I have a piece 
of advice to give you, which I have before urged—that is to. read some- 
thing improving. Books of instruction will be a thousand times more 
pleasing after a little while than all the Novels in the World. I own 
myself Lam too fond of Novel reading; but by accustoming myself to 
other Books I have become less so, and I wish my Polly to do the same.” 
Equally correct sentiments she expresses on the fifth of November follow- 
ing : “I have for the first time in my life just read Pope’s ‘Eloiza.’ Just 
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now I saw it sinstiae in the Window. I had heard my Polly extol it fre- 
quently, and curiosity led me to read it. I will give you my opinion of it: 
the poetry I think beautiful, but do not like some of the sentiments. 
Some of Eloiza’s is too Ammorous for a female I think.” In fact, the pas- 
sion of love she appears to suspect, and to prefer before it the esteem and 
affection of her own sex : “ You may depend upon it Polly this said Mat- 
rimony alters us mightily. I am afraid it alienates us from every one 
else. It is, 1 fear, the bane of Female.Friendship. Let it not be with 
ours, my Polly, if we should ever Marry.” 

Here is a little sketch of the manners of that day which would have 
pleased Thackeray, when hewas writing “ The Virginians,’ more than all 
that is written in the chronicles of Mr. Bancroft : 


“ About sunset, Nancy, Milly, and myself took a walk in the Garden 
{it is a most butifull place]. We were mighty busy cutting thistles to try 
our sweethearts, when Mr. Washington caught us; and you can’t conceive 
how he plagued us—chased us all over the Garden, and was quite imper- 
tinent. 

“T must tell you of our frolic after we went in our room. We took it 
into our heads to want to eat; well we had a large dish of bacon and 
beaf; after that,a bowl of Sago cream; and after that, an apple pye. 
While we were eating the apple pye in bed—God bless you! making a 
great noise—in came Mr. Washington, dressed in Hannah’s short gown 
and peticoat, and seazed me and kissed me twenty times, in spite of all 
the resistance I could make ; and then Cousin Molly. Hannah soon fol- 
lowed, dress’¢c in bis Coat. They joined usin eating the apple pye, and 
then went out. After this we took it in our heads to want to eat oysters. 
We got up, put on our rappers, and went down in the Seller to get them : 
do you think Mr. Washington did not follow us and scear us just to death. 
We went up tho, and eat our oysters. We slept in the old Lady’s room 
too, and she sat laughing fit to kill herself at us. She isa charming old 
lady—you would be delighted with her. I forgot to tell, Mr. Beal attend- 
ed us here. I have been makeing Mi!ly play on the forti-pianer for me ; 
she plays very well. I am-more and more delighted with her. She has 
just returned from the Fredericksburg races, and has given me a full ac- 
count of them.” 


This Mr. Washington, whom some have unavailingly sought to identi- 
fy with the Father of his Country, was probably Mr. Corbin Washington, 
the husband of the above-mentioned Hannah. The volumeis printed and 
published in aid of the fund fér a memorial to General R. E. Lee, and its 
appearance reflects credit on its publishers, and is worthy of its entertain- 
ing contents. 
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HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent by mail on receipt of 
six cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks. 





See 


OFFICE OF THE 
A N 

INSURANCE 

New York, January 26, 1871. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 31st 
December, 1870: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1870, to 31st December, 1870, . $5,270,690 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 
uary, 1870, ‘ , ‘ ° ‘ . 2,155,723 64 


. $7,426,413 73 


s 2 
Co. 


= Cc 


MUTUAL 


A. 





Total amount of Marine Premiums, . 


No Policies have been issned upon Life Risks, 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with Ma- 
rine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1870, 
to 3ist December, 1870, . ‘ e . . $5,392,738 55 


. $2,253,590 39 
. $1,063,263 57 


Losses paid during the same period, . 


Returns of Premiums and expenses, 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. 

United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank, and other Stocks, ‘ . 8,843,740 00 

Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise, . 2,377,350 00 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages, . - 217,500 00 

Interest, and sundry Notes and Claims due th 


Company, estimated at . * 339,352 03 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable 2,089,915 95 
Cashin Bank, . ‘ : ° . . 816,125 45 


Total Amount of Assets, . .  . - $14,183,983 43 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday the Seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1867 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled. 

Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) for 
eold premiums, such payment of interest and redemp- 
tion will be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 31st 
December, 1870, for which certificates will be issued on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. Jones, C. A, Hand, 
Charles Dennis, James Low, 


W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Coit, 
Wm.C. Pickersgill, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Charles H. Russell, 
Lowell Holbrook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royal Phelps, 
Caleb Barstow, 
A. P. Pillot, 
William E. Dodge, 
David Lane, 
James Bryce, 
Daniel S. Miller, 
Wm. Stur, is, 

K. Bogert, 
Dennis Perkins 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


B. J. Howland, 
Benj. Babcock, 
Robt. B. Minturn, 
Gordon W. Burnham, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
Robert L. Taylor, 
Geo. S. Stephenson, 
p Lam 9 had a 
She 7an 
Francis Skiddy.” 
Charles P. Burdett, 
Robt. C. Fergusson, 
William E. Bunker, 
Samuel L. Mitchill, 
James G. De Forest, 
Robert L. Stuart, 
Alexander V. Blake. 





PHENIX INSURANCE CO., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


On the first day of January, 1871: 


Offices in Brooklyn: Phenix Building, 12 and 14 Court 
Street, W. D., and No. 84 Broadway, E. D 


Office in the City of New York: 173 Broadway. 





CAPITAL. 





Es acivccecseaescsbesnce casnenseounienee $1,000,000 00 

ee. an, ee $805,557 10 

Leas Liabilities ...........000..000 137,277 93—-758,279 17 
I oo cui cokconmncioneedauel $1,758,279 17 


STEPHEN CROWELL. President. 
CHAUNCKY BEDELL, Vice-President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 
WILLIAM R. CROWKLL., Sec’y Mar. Dep't. 
DANIRL F. FERNALD, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 
WILLIAM H. VAN VOORHIS, General Agent. 
oe 
| seeende 5 Oil from Insurance Cos.,eminent scien- 
tific men. dealers, and et pongo all 
a ’ arts of the country, wou ‘a volume. 
ASTRAL Resseuthes the danger of using unsafe 
oils, and remember that no accident can 
occur from using Pratt's Astral. 





The endorsements of Pratt's Astral 


OIL. 














